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SCHOPENHAUER’S TYPE OF IDEALISM. 


Y object in this paper is to bring out Schopenhauer’s 
view of the nature of the world of objects. Suppose 
that the reader and I are in a university lecture room, what, 
we may ask, are the desk, the seats, the floor, the walls and 
our own persons as visible objects to one another? Accord- 
ing to Schopenhauer’s analysis they are really our sensa- 
tions—which, however, we combine and separate, order 
and arrange, and so make into the distinct objects before 
us. The desk means a certain color, a certain hardness 
and smoothness—its outline or form being the spatial line 
or lines where these sensations cease. The total ordered 
group of sensations we call the desk. It is the same, mutatis 
mutandis, with all the objects in the room—even with our 
own persons: one hardness, color or combination of colors, 
form and outline is a seat, another the floor, another you, 
another I and so on. 

How then do these objects exist? If they are funda- 
mentally our sensations, are they really independent of us, 
as in our ordinary mood we think? Are they not rather 
our experience—one experience (or set of experiences) 
being localized here, another there and so on? 

Suppose, however, we were not on hand, and the ex- 
perience did not exist, what then? Would the objects be 
non-existent? Of course, ex hypothesi, our persons would 
not be here, but how about the desk, the seats, floor and 
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walls? Would they be non-existent? This, perhaps in 
unduly simple form, is the question of idealism or real- 
ism. If one believes that the desk with its color, hard- 
ness and outline would exist just as truly with nobody 
at hand to experience it as it does with ourselves pres- 
ent, he is a realist. If, on the other hand, he holds that 
it would not exist under such circumstances, that it is 
real only in the experience of you or me or somebody 
like us, he is an idealist. Even if the realist concedes 
that some of the properties of the desk (its color, for in- 
stance, or its hardness) are only our experience, while still 
maintaining that something there, however indefinable, 
exists independently, he is none the less a realist (though 
what may be called a critical one). And the idealist who, 
while asserting the experiential nature of all objects, admits 
that something must be there which gives rise to or occa- 
sions our experience (itself being independent of experi- 
ence), is no longer an absolute, but a critical idealist. In 
fact, the critical realist and critical idealist may not rad- 
ically disagree, their opposed names being simply descrip- 
tive of the contrasted points of view from which they set 
out. But an absolute realist and an absolute idealist are 
antithetical to each other. Yes, a critical realist and an 
absolute idealist are radically opposed—and, for that mat- 
ter, a critical idealist and an absolute idealist, since to the 
absolute idealist anything at all outside experience, even if 
it be an x or a question mark, anything non-mental what- 
soever, is unreal and absurd. 

Now Schopenhauer is an idealist to start with (whether 
an absolute one, we shall see later) ; he belongs in general 
in the idealistic camp. Objects exist to his mind in relation 
to a subject, not outside. Sensation itself, he says, is a 
poor thing; and something more than sensibility, namely, 
the intellect or understanding, is needed to build up the 
world and construct all the definite objects in time and 
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space that we see. Yet there are no other elements to build 
with, no other construction-material, than what sensation 
gives us—and sensation apart from a sentient subject, 
something that has sensation, is a thing in the air, impos- 
sible and unmeaning. Yes, that process of grouping and 
locating in a definite space and time which turns the con- 
fused mass of sensations into recognizable objects—this 


does not make them any more things really independent | 


of us. The mind groups them and they are grouped to the 
mind; the mind locates them and they are located to the 
mind. Even when they are connected according to the 
law of causality, it is the mind that connects them and they 
are connected to the mind. In other words, the whole being 
of objects, their sensational substance, and the form we 
give them, is relative to ourselves. This, of course, is not 
saying that the desk, the seats, the walls here do not exist 
outside our bodies. Our bodies are objects like any other 
objects; they are made up of sensations and the form which 
the mind gives them, just as the table or the seats are; and 
just as the desk is separate from the seats, so is my body 
separate from yours. The desk is here when my body is 
out of doors, and when my body is gone absolutely, that 
of my readers, let me hope, will indefinitely continue. 

The idealistic position involves no violence to any of the 
distinctions and assertions that common sense makes. Ideal- 
ism only says that these objects do not exist outside our 
minds, that our own bodies exist only in our own or some- 
body’s mind—in a word, that they are objects of experi- 
ence, not realities outside experience, and that if there were 
no experiencing beings or selves, what they would be be- 
comes a mystery, if indeed it has any sense to speak of them 
at all. What is a pain if there is nobody to feel it, what 
is a taste if there is nobody to taste it? Now just that is 
the whole perceptible world, including our own persons, 
if there is no subject that feels, perceives, experiences them. 
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Such is the idealistic view, and of it Schopenhauer is one 
of the most pronounced representatives. The whole matter 
is so clear to him that he hardly argues about it. “For- 
saken of all the gods,” he says in the Dissertation,’ is one 
who imagines that the perceptible world standing there 
outside us is there without our contributing anything to it; 
and that then by means of bare sensation it finds its way 
into our heads, where it exists over again just as it does 
outside! A world outside consciousness—and then when 
consciousness arrives, a second world, entirely separate 
from it and yet like it to a hair!? It seems absurd to 
Schopenhauer. 

I say he hardly argues about his idealism. It seems 
to him simply a matter of careful reflection and clear think- 
ing (Selbstbesinnung), He follows Kant’s searching anal- 
ysis.” He even goes further than Kant—or at least he 
holds to the Kant of the first edition of the Critique of Pure 
Reason, and chides him for making concessions to prejudice 
and so-called “common sense” in the second, saying that 
no one really understands Kant who knows only the second 
edition.* Kein Objekt ohne Subjekt (“No object without 
a subject’), he declares. “The world is my idea” is another 
way of putting it. For to be an object in relation to a sub- 
ject, to be an object of a subject, and to be an idea, are in 
essence the same thing, idea (Vorstellung) being used here 
simply to signify what is ideal or subjective in its nature 
as contrasted with something supposed to exist in itself. 
All our ideas, says Schopenhauer, are objects of the subject 
and all objects of the subject are really our ideas.” Indeed, 
out of relation to a subject, Schopenhauer says, an object 


1Werke (Frauenstadt ed.) Vol. I, “Ueber die vierfache Wurzel des 
Satzes vom zureichenden Grunde,” p. 80. 


* Werke, Ill, 11. 

* Werke, I, “Ueber die vierfache Wurzel etc.,” 32. 
* Werke, II, 515-516. 

5 Werke, I, op. cit., a7. 
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is schlechthin Nichts, “simply nothing”; when one leaves 
this relation out of account, nothing is left; the existence 
of the object in itself is an Unding (unmeaning) and van- 
ishes.° So he said in 1813; and thirty years later he de- 
clared with equal positiveness, “Never can there be an ab- 
solute and purely objective existence, for always and in the 
nature of the case an object has its existence in the con- 
sciousness of a subject and is really its idea.’ 

So far does Schopenhauer go in a feeling of this sort, 
that the world of objects becomes almost dreamlike to him. 
It is real to us, of course, as our dreams are while they last, 
but he speaks at times as if it were hardly more real. I 
say “almost” and “hardly” and speak with qualification at 
this point, for we shall soon see that Schopenhauer did not 
hold this dream-view absolutely. Here are instances of 
his two sets (divergent sets) of statement: 

1. In one passage, after remarking that Kant’s argu- 
ment proves that things cannot exist independently as they 
appear to us, he says the similarity of such a world to a 
dream is manifest.® 

Again, things in space and time have only “an apparent 
dreamlike existence.”® Still again there is, he says, a close 
relationship between life and dreams, and no definite line 
can be drawn between them.” In this connection he finds 
the Indian sacred books suggestive, and frequently uses the 
Hindu expression, “veil of Maja” (illusion) for the world 
of perception, indicating thereby his feeling of its more or 
less illusory nature. He even says dreams and the objective 
world are leaves of one and the same book;" they are 


*Cf. the passage from the first edition of the Dissertation, “Ueber die 
vierfache Wurzel etc.” (Rudolstadt, 1813), p. 33, cited by J. Volkelt, Arthur 
Schopenhauer (3d ed., 1907), pp. 77-78. 

™ Werke, Ill, 6. 

® Werke, I, op. cit., 21. 

° Werke, II, 214. 

” Werke, Il, 20-21. Cf. III, 4. 

" Werke, il, 21. 
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poured out of one form (aus einer Form gegossen’*) ; the. 
function of the brain that calls forth the world of dreams 
has equal part in putting before us the world of actual ob- 
jects."* He confesses that sometimes, particularly in listen- 
ing to music, his fancy plays with the thought that the 
lives of all men are only dreams of an eternal Spirit, bad 
dreams and good ones, and that death is an awakening— 
not our awakening, of course, but His. 

2. And now the contrasted passages. In one, he re- 
marks in general on our power of distinguishing the real 
connections of objects from fancied connections, and real 
objects from phantasms, and makes the significant state- 
ment that in sleep we can not do this, inasmuch as the brain 
is then isolated from the peripheral nervous system (the 
outer senses, that is) and does not receive impressions from 
without ; hence dreams, where phantasms are taken for real 
objects because there are no real objects to compare them 
with—and only when we awake, Schopenhauer says, do 
we observe our error.* In another passage Schopenhauer 
even argues that if the world were only an unsubstantial 
dream or a ghostlike castle in the air, it would not be 
worthy of our serious attention.” Indeed, Schopenhauer’s 
whole view of the world as ultimately will (which I can 
only refer to in this article) rests on the idea that what we 
call objects are not merely what we see, not merely these 
complexes of sensation that we can handle, arrange and 
causally connect, but that they have an inner being of a 
totally different character. No one imagines that dream 
trees or desks or persons have any such substantial being 
lying back of them—not even Schopenhauer. We are 
obliged to conclude then that his comparison of life to 


"Werke, III, 4. 

* Compare this and other quotations in Volkelt, op. cit., 84. 
“ Werke, I, op. cit., 89. 

% Werke, II, 118. 
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dreams must be taken with circumspection. The language 
he uses is approximate, literary, more or less emotional, 
rather than scientific. In a certain respect objects are like 
dreams—that is all he really means to say. 

For all this Schopenhauer belongs primarily in the ide- 
alistic camp. Whatever may be the truth about objects 
ultimately, what we are accustomed to call objects, this vivid 
world we see and touch and hear and taste and smell, the ob- 
jects next at hand and those in farthest space, those that last 
for a day and those that last for centuries, objects without 
us and our own bodies including our brains and the finest 
elements of which they are composed—all these are only 
our experience (or somebody’s experience, or if not at any 
given moment experience then possible experience) and 
apart from experience absolutely, they lose all shadow of 
meaning—this is his view. I have said he does not argue 
about it, i. e., attempt to prove it. Yet certain considera- 
tions in its favor he does not fail to advance. For instance, 
it was customary among philosophers in his day to regard 
space and time as a priori forms of the mind rather than 
as self-existent realities, and Schopenhauer does likewise. 
All objects that appear in space and time (and practically 
all the objects we have been speaking of do) are hence so 
far subjective. Further, causality is to Schopenhauer a 
priori and subjective. So far then as objects are causally 
connected, they become still more subjective. Schopen- 
hauer repeatedly argues that the world as we picture it in 
space and time and ordered according to the law of causal- 
ity, cannot be independently real, for space and time and 
causality are only forms of our minds. 

Another consideration he urges is that in our experi- 
ence of the world we come on the inexplicable and incon- 
ceivable. For if our knowledge took hold of things as they 
exist in themselves, we should not encounter these mys- 
teries—and the fact that we do proves that our knowledge 
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is of appearances not realities.** Still another is that time 
of itself produces no physical effect—it is the mere form in 
which causes and effects succeed one another. The fact 
that it produces nothing, alters nothing, shows that it is 
a mere idea of the mind.” Schopenhauer even uses the 
phenomena of clairvoyance, which in general he credited, 
as showing the non-reality of time and space. If the future 
were really separate from the present, and the distant from 
the here, the gulf could not be leaped between them.’® In 
these and other ways, convincing and unconvincing, Scho- 
penhauer sought to give plausibility to his idealistic view. 

But because idealist, is he absolute idealist? The ab- 
solute idealist says not only that the things we know are 
our experience, but that there are no things outside of ex- 
perience (i. e., somebody’s, human or non-human), that 
existence and experience (actual or possible) are equiva- 
lent, or at least strictly correlative, terms. 

Schopenhauer uses language almost as sweeping; and 
yet puzzled as we may be, and as his commentators have 
been, I feel no hesitation in answering the question in sum- 
mary fashion: Schopenhauer was not an absolute idealist. 
He does, indeed, object to Kant’s way of getting at the inde- 
pendent realities—i. e., to his using the category of causal- 
ity and conceiving them as the causes of our sensations‘°— 
but that there are independent realities he holds as firmly 
as Kant did. Schopenhauer is the antithesis of Hegel, and 
what is called post-Kantian philosophy generally—the an- 
tithesis of philosophers like Bradley and Royce to-day. 
They hold that things existing independently of a subject 
(some kind of a subject) are an absurdity; he, I might 
almost say, makes the supposition of independent, self- 
existing things the basis of his philosophy. 

%° Werke, III, 217-218. 

™ Werke, III, 341; VI, 41. 


*% Werke, VI, 45; V, 280f., 282 f., 321. 
* Werke, I, op. cit., 81, 83; cf. II, 200, 499, and particularly 516-517. 
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Let me at once refer to passages. In one he says that 
objects in space and time exist only to a subject, because 
space and time are the forms of a subject ; but these objects 
may have an existence in and for themselves, and for this 
they may require no subject.” In another passage he goes 
further and says that a perceived obiect must have some 
manner of existence in itself, for otherwise it would be 
merely another’s idea and we should have an absolute ideal- 
ism which in the end would be theoretic egoism and involve 
the falling away of all reality and the reduction of the 
world to a mere subjective phantasm.”* The customary 
name for theoretic egoism nowadays is “solipsism”—mean- 
ing, to put it popularly, that I exist (each one saying this 
for himself) and the world is my idea, and there is nothing 
beside; it might be called the theory of “I alone.” Schopen- 
hauer’s point is that if things have no existence indepen- 
dent of us, if the world is merely our idea, then we do not 
get out of ourselves at all and we are unable to posit even 
the existence of other persons aside from their bodies. 

No one has argued this with greater force than Ed- 
mund Montgomery, a writer well known to the readers of 
The Monist.?? Only on premises antagonistic to absolute 
idealism, only by supposing that things may exist whether 
we experience or think them or not, can we reach other 
minds than our own. Your mind does not exist because I 
think or perceive it, your feeling does not exist because I 
feel it—they exist in themselves, and would whether I or 
any one else had experience of them or not. If then I re- 
strict myself to what I can experience, if this is all I call 
existence, and anything independent of my experience is 
an unreality, then you are an unreality to me in your inner 


»” Werke, III, 6. 
" Werke, III, 216. 


™See his Philosophical Problems in the Light of Vital Organization (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and Londot., 1907), chapters V and VI of Part I, 
“The Epistemological Dilemma” and “The Epistemological Standpoint.” 
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being, and we are all (supposing there is an “all’’) unreal- 
ities to one another. In other words, the refusal to credit 
the possibility of independent reality (i. e., absolute ideal- 
ism) involves logically solipsism. This is Schopenhauer’s 
contention. And he revolts against such a conclusion as 
little less than monstrous. Any one who soberly holds it 
he thinks would be a fit subject for a mad-house, and should 
be there not so much for argument as for a cure.” 

Still another passage. Granting, he says in substance, 
that the world as we see and experience it is our idea, we 
yet wish to know the significance of the idea. We ask if 
it is nothing more than idea (in which case it would be no 
better than an unsubstantial dream or a ghostly phantom 
and be unworthy of our attention), or, if it is not some- 
thing else, something in addition, and if so, what. In 
the same vein is the remark that if phenomena are not to 
be empty phantoms, but to have a meaning, then they 
must point to something, be the expression of something 
that is not, as they are, merely an idea for a subject, 
and so dependent on a subject, but an independent real- 
ity.°- Moreover, Schopenhauer felt, as already indicated, 
that there is something strange and inexplicable in the 
phenomena of the world. The specific nature and man- 
ner of working of each particular thing (or at least class 
of things) is mysterious; we can only discover the con- 
ditions under which a thing acts in the peculiar manner 
it does—the time, the place, the antecedent circumstances 
—but the ultimate why of the action is undiscoverable.”® 
It is so with human beings. The motives operating on a 
man do not explain his act till we know what sort of a 
man he is; and this, his original disposition or character, 

*® Werke, II, 124. Cf. Volkelt’s paragraph on the subject, op. cit., 158. 

* Werke, II, 118. 

* Werke, Il, 142. 


* Cf. my article on “Schopenhauer’s Contact with Pragmatism” in the 
Philosophical Review, March 1910, pp. 149-150. 
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is a mere datum or brute fact. Things are so and so, and 
no reasons, ultimately, can be given for them. This un- 
accountability and unfathomability of the world, its purely 
empirical character, was to Schopenhauer proof that in it 
we have something more than merely mental phenomena 
which as products of the subject would sooner or later be 
intelligible to the subject just as are those other unques- 
tioned products, the forms of space and time.” 

Once he makes a formal set statement, and I will not 
paraphrase but literally translate it: “A thing-in-itself 
signifies something present that is independent of our per- 
ception and hence that really exists. To Democritus this 
was formed matter ; in principle it was the same to Locke; 
to Kant it was +; to me will.’”** He adds, every being 
(Wesen) in nature is both phenomenon and a thing-in- 
itself?°—i. e., exists in relation to a subject and also inde- 
pendently. Anything more precise and definite could 
hardly be desired. In the last analysis Schopenhauer is 
a realist of the most positive type. 

How then can we reconcile the opposite poles of Scho- 
penhauer’s thought? “No object without a subject,” he at 
first affirms; and now, “There are things independent of a 
subject.” Is it a contradiction? So some critics assert, 
for instance Ueberweg,*°—even some not unfriendly ones, 
including Volkelt who has written perhaps the best book 
on Schopenhauer.** Nor can we ease our minds by saying 
that consistency is not necessary. Emerson called the de- 
mand for consistency the hobgoblin of little minds ; but while 


Werke, III, 217-218; cf. II, 116 f., 129, 144 ff., 161 ff.; IV, “Die beiden 
Grundprobleme etc.,” 46f. See Volkelt’s admirable statement, op. cit., 158-160. 

*% Werke, VI, 96. 

” Werke, VI, 97. 

” Geschichte der Philosophie (4th ed.), III, 285 and 290 n. Ueberweg 
says that Schopenhauer by his sweeping assertion, Kein Objekt ohne Subjekt, 
denies the Transcendentales Objekt or Ding an sich, which Kant allowed. 

"Op. cit., 155-156. Cf. Hartmann, Gesammelte Studien und Aufsatze 
(Berlin, 1876), 637 £., 640 f.; Thilo, Ueber Schopenhauers ethischen Atheismus, 
15 ff.; Mobius, Veber Schopenhauer, 57-59. 
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this may possibly do for the literary man or the prophet, it 
will not do for the philosopher. If he really contradicts him- 
self, it is fatal to him, and Schopenhauer recognizes this. 
Though he once remarked that pointing out contradictions 
is the commonest and most notorious way of refuting an 
author,®? and though in contrast with Kant, so scrupulous 
or even pedantic in his qualifications and refinements, he 
philosophized as Volkelt has said in a royally careless and 
straight up and down manner,** he would have been the 
first to admit that if one said a thing and then denied it 
in the same sense, it was the end of him as a thinker. In 
interpreting Schopenhauer we have to have a little large- 
ness of mind and sympathy, and not be tied down by words. 

The key to the understanding of his apparently incon- 
sistent view on this subject lies, I am persuaded, in a 
double use of the term “objects.’’ Sometimes he uses this 
term loosely and popularly, as we all do; at other times he 
uses it strictly and scientifically.** In one sense anything 
is an object that we can talk about at all—a desk, a tree, 
a natural force, an ego, an angel, a God, the inhabitants 
of Mars, things we know and things we do not know; in 
short all sorts of things mixed up together. In another 
sense an object is something that we can put clearly and 
definitely before the mind—of which we can say, There 
it is, look at it; see its form and outline, notice its character- 
istics, a clear, distinct, recognizable, almost sensible thing. 
Now many objects in the broad vague sense are not objects 
in the special and more precise sense. Try to think of a 
natural force, for instance—have you any clear picture be- 
fore you? Try to think of an ego or subject—can you 


™ Grisebach, Schopenhauers Briefe, 135. 
* Volkelt, op. cit., 64. 


“Cf. language about the “Begriff Objekt im eigentlichsten Sinn,” “der Leib 
selbst nicht eigentlich als Objekt,” “jede Erkenntniss eines eigentlichen Ob- 
jekts,” (Werke, II, 23). Schopenhauer recognizes the obligation of philosophy 
“in allem was sie sagt, sensu stricto et proprio wahr zu sein”; it goes without 
saying however that he often uses words loosely. 
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distinctly conceive of it? Try to think of the inhabitants of 
Mars—have you any real idea of them at all? In other 
words, many things we talk about we find are really quite 
hazy to us, and this comes pretty near to saying that they 
are not objects at all; they are surmises, vague ideas, and 
yet with more or less assurance (according to the particu- 
lar case) we may say they have something of reality at- 
tached to them. They are not quite nothing, though we 
cannot picture them or make a recognizable object out of: 
them. 

Now on analysis we find that the things that do become 
real objects to us are chiefly (I do not say, exclusively) of 
one class. They are the things made up out of our sensa- 
tions—the desks, trees, rivers and lakes, the moon and 
stars, our bodies and so on. We can picture them most 
definitely. We may believe in the existence of other things 
or even be most sure about them—as, for example, that 
there is more to us than our bodies, or that another person 
is now experiencing a pleasure, or that an animal is run- 
ning away in fear; and yet when we try to put clearly be- 
fore us that other more which we are, or make a distinct 
object of that pleasure or fear, we find that they more or 
less elude us and we say perhaps we cannot make definite 
objects of them though we know they are real. That is, 
the only things that do become distinct objects to us are the 
direct objects of our experience. We see and feel color, 
hardness, weight, i. e., the material or physical world 
stretching out before us and above us, but we do not see 
another person’s thought or feel another person’s feeling ; 
we do not even see our own thought or have a sensible ex- 
perience of our own inner being and so we cannot even 
picture ourselves, not to say others, as we can outer things. 
It turns out thus that the objects that are distinct, and 
genuinely objects are physical or sensible objects. It is our 
height of praise, is it not, to say that something is as plain 
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as day, or as evident as the nose on your face. And yet 
these physical or sensible objects, being made up of sensa- 
tions as they are, are strictly inconceivable apart from a 
sentient subject, being indeed simply the experiences of 
that subject. 

Now if we bear all this in mind, I think we have the 
key to Schopenhauer’s real view. When he says, “No ob- 
ject without a subject,” he means no object that is really 
an object; i. e., that is distinct, that has any clear marks 
by which it may be known and recognized; for all such 
objects, according to the matter-of-fact constitution of the 
human mind, are sensible objects, experiences by the mind 
of its own sensations, worked over, classified and connected 
according to its own categories. But when on the other 
hand he speaks of objects existing independently of a sub- 
ject, as he is most certain that there are, he uses the term 
“objects” in the other loose, vague, popular sense in which 
anything is an object that may be spoken of at all. When 
he wants to be precise, he even says distinctly that these 
objects should not be called “objects” and he chides Kant 
for speaking of things-in-themselves as objects.*® “Ob- 
jects” in this precise sense are only objects of knowledge, 
things that stand out clearly before us, and the only or at 
least chief things that do this are matters of sensible ex- 
perience, things that have no meaning or existence apart 
from an experiencing subject; but things that stand dimly 
in the background, things we cannot make out, things that 
cannot be classified and named, or, if so, are little more 
than names—these are not objects and can only be called 
such owing to our loose and inaccurate habits of speech. 

It is true then that the whole world of our positive 
definite knowledge, made up, or built up out of our sensible 
experiences as it is, has no existence apart from ourselves; 


% Werke, II, 206; cf. II, 131, “Dieses Ding an sich. .., welches als solches 
nimmermehr Objekt ist, etc.” Also II, 143. 
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but this is not inconsistent with the admission that some- 
thing lying back of this world and hinted at by it, may 
exist quite independently of ourselves—only it is not an 
object or objects in any intelligible sense of that word. 
Hence, “No object without a subject” is true. “There may 
be things existing independently of a subject” is also true. 
The desk as such, the tree as such, the moon and stars as 
such, i. e., these groups of sensible qualities, light, color, 
and so on, that we immediately experience, would not exist. 
were we, or some beings like us, not here; but something 
lying back of these qualities, something they point to, some- 
thing they signalize,** may exist and exist just as truly 
when we are not here as when we are. This something, or 
rather these somethings, may be vague and indefinable; 
they may be no objects, and yet they may be real; they may 
even be more real than the sensible qualities in which they 
express themselves to us. For these sensible qualities come 
and go; they are while we perceive them, and when we 
do not perceive them they are not, while the things them- 
selves may have a perduring existence. And it may be 
added that a dream differs from a reality in this, that a 
dream is a set of sensations that “signalize’’ nothing be- 
yond them, while a reality is a set of sensations that point 
to something, are an expression or revelation of something. 
Both are subjective in one sense of the term, for neither 
dream objects nor real objects can exist without a subject 
to experience them (hence Schopenhauer’s comparison) ; 
but the dream object has nothing behind it and the real 
object has. Or more briefly, the world, our actual world, 
is a dream and has no self-existence; but it is a dream 
that means something, and that is not a dream. 

An idealist then as to all this world of our knowledge; 
but a realist in the sense of holding to a sphere of existence 
beyond the bounds of positive knowledge—that is what 


* This is a term of Edmund Montgomery’s. 
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* Werke, II, 206; cf. II, 131, “Dieses Ding an sich. .., welches als solches 
nimmermehr Objekt ist, etc.” Also II, 143. 
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were we, or some beings like us, not here; but something 
lying back of these qualities, something they point to, some- 
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when we are not here as when we are. This something, or 
rather these somethings, may be vague and indefinable; 
they may be no objects, and yet they may be real; they may 
even be more real than the sensible qualities in which they 
express themselves to us. For these sensible qualities come 
and go; they are while we perceive them, and when we 
do not perceive them they are not, while the things them- 
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Both are subjective in one sense of the term, for neither 
dream objects nor real objects can exist without a subject 
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but the dream object has nothing behind it and the real 
object has. Or more briefly, the world, our actual world, 
is a dream and has no self-existence; but it is a dream 
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An idealist then as to all this world of our knowledge; 
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* This is a term of Edmund Montgomery’s. 
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Schopenhauer seems to me to be. Knowledge, he virtually 
says with a great English poet, 
“Knowledge is of things we see.” 

for the a priori forms of knowledge which he recognizes 
are formal merely, and give us no concrete content. Knowl- 
edge is built up out of sensation—there is no other. All 
our conceptions and judgments and reasonings have no 
other ultimate material on which to work or out of which 
to build. And yet there may be things other than those 
we see, and the very seen and seeable things may mean 
something, may indicate, point to something, and this some- 
thing be more real than anything we know. What that 
something may be conjectured to be, is a question that lies 
beyond the limits of the present article. 

Before closing, however, I may be allowed to say a 
word as to an unconsidered factor, a “sleeping partner” in 
our problem. We have been considering objects, but what 
about the subject that knows objects, i. e., what about our 
veritable selves? To some it may seem as if we know our- 
selves, even if we do not know anything else. Have we 
not a little world of our own, or at least each his little 
world, made up of our thoughts, our feelings, our desires, 
our aspirations, our inner efforts and decisions, that in 
contrast to the world without, we know perfectly ? Schopen- 
hauer, strange to say, doubts it. He is more or less dubious 
about a so-called special science of psychology.** He thinks 
a clear vision of our inner life is hard to get. The mind 
is of such a nature that it looks without more easily than 
within. It is like a telescope, he says. Look out through 
it and all is light and clear; try to look down within it, and 
all is dark. Nothing a priori illuminates that night; our 
watch-towers throw all their rays outwards.** 

Let us restrict our consideration here to the knowing 


"Cf. e. g., VI, 20; also Frauenstadt’s Memorabilien, 562, quoted in R. 
Lehmann’s Schopenhauer, 171 n. 
* Werke, IV, “Die beiden Grundprobleme, etc.” 22. 
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side of our nature. We all are that—subjects that know. 
But for this there would be no knowledge, there would be 
no object. Schopenhauer affirms this. He says subject and 
object are not the outcome of knowledge, but the condition 
of all knowledge. The relation between them is a unique 
relation; it is not a relation of cause and effect, not one of 
reason and conclusion, not one covered by any of the forms 
of the principle of sufficient reason.*® It is a relation, 
rather, that is the condition of the possibility of the prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason. This principle applies to objects 
and their relation to one another. The mind knows an 
object and seeks to explain it, but it does not seek to explain 
that which asks for an explanation nor the relation which 
it sustains to the object to be explained. In other words 
there is no explanation of the subject proper; it lies out 
of the region in which the principle of explanation applies. 
We simply are subjects—that is all we can say. We cannot 
go back of this primal datum. But even if we cannot 
explain, can we not know ourselves as subjects, it may be 
asked. Schopenhauer is dubious here too. To know our- 
selves as subjects, he virtually says, is to make an object 
of the subject, to put it there before us, to consider it, to 
observe it, to see what it is like. Schopenhauer says that 
this is just what we cannot do. We cannot turn back on 
ourselves and make an object of ourselves and look at it. 
That thing we make an object is, ipso facto, not the subject 
itself, but a mere idea, a mere imperfect hazy, logical 
product. The real subject is not there, but the very thing 
that is trying to make itself an object—and can’t. If it 
could and became an object, it would be no longer subject. 
Indeed, if it became an object, who or what would see or 
perceive the object? It is that which sees, perceives, and 
thinks that is the subject, and it is forever a subject. Even 
if you could imagine yourself seeing it or thinking it, it 


° Werke, II, 16. 
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would really be not what you saw or thought, but you your- 
self that were seeing or thinking. In brief, the subject 
that knows cannot be the object of knowledge. This is 
what Schopenhauer affirms in almost so many words.*® 

Let me close with an incident from Schopenhauer’s 
early Dresden days, when he was in travail with the ideas 
of his great work, The World as Will and Idea. His friend 
Frauenstadt narrates it, and says that at the time there was 
something so unusual in Schopenhauer’s manner and bear- 
ing that one might almost have thought him out of his 
head. Once he was going around in the city hot-house and 
became quite lost in the contemplation of the physiognomy 
of the plants. Whence came, he was asking himself, their 
so different coloring and shapes? What would this growth 
say to him in its form, so individual and peculiar? What 
is the inner subjective being, the central will, that here 
in these leaves and these blossoms is coming to expression? 
He perhaps spoke aloud to himself, and in this way as also 
by his gesticulations attracted the attention of the keeper 
of the hot-house. The keeper was curious as to who this 
extraordinary man might be, and asked him the question 
as he was going away. Schopenhauer replied, “Yes, now, 
if you could tell me who I am, I should owe you many 
thanks.” And the keeper looked at him, as if he had a 
crazy man before him. It was a bit of humor, Schopen- 
hauer remarked to Frauenstadt.** 

“Tf you could tell me who I am!” Doubtless Schopen- 
hauer had in mind the general puzzle of the human per- 
sonality, but perhaps my readers will grant that what this 
subject is that is never object, is a part of the puzzle. 


WILLIAM MACKINTIRE SALTER. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


“Cf. Werke, I, “Ueber die vierfache Wurzel etc.,” 141; II, 5-6; III, 18. 
“ This incident as narrated by Frauenstadt is given in Mobius, Schopen- 
hauer, pp. 55-56. 
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PROFESSOR MACH AND HIS WORK. 


MONG modern physicists Prof. Ernst Mach of Vienna 
holds a prominent place in the esteem of naturalists 
and the general public. His success appears to be mainly 
due to the simplicity and accuracy with which he presents 
his thoughts, and more than any other scientist he has in- 
sisted upon the principle of distinguishing between facts 
and theories. While he would allow theories to pass as 
hypotheses, which means as assumptions that help us to 
think facts in an economical way, he would insist that the 
facts of existence are the only realities. But the difficulties 
which beset such a positivism as he represents consist in the 
question, “What are facts?” Professor Mach, in unison 
with the majority of philosophers and scientists, accepts 
our sensations, so far as I can see, as the data from which 
our investigations start. He analyses these sensations and 
calls them the elements of the world. 

These elements of the world are to him the ultimate 
facts of reality; and right here Professor Mach finds 
himself in contrast with other physicists, among whom 
we will mention Prof. M. Planck who pursues the opposite 
way and in his “Analysis of the Data of Experience,” 
adopting the current physical and chemical interpretation 
of matter as consisting of atoms, looks upon these atoms 
as the ultimate indivisible items of existence and considers 
them the only real things. 

We will here characterize the leading ideas of Profes- 
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sor Mach and at the same time acquaint the reader with 
the development of his personality, which shall be done 
so far as possible in his own words. 

We will say at once that Professor Mach’s significance 
in science as well as in his private life is based on the 
straightforwardness of his way of thinking and living. 
There is no pretense about him. He does not want to 
appear in a wrong light. He does not decorate himself 
with the plumes of others and if he exaggerates or goes 
too far in any way it is only when describing his own short- 
comings. His statements in his scientific expositions are 
always plain and this plainness shows in his private life as 
a modesty which is the distinctive mark of a truly great 
man. It is extremely characteristic of him that the notes 
which he kindly furnished to assist us in understanding 
his development are almost exclusively a description of 
his shortcomings in school, and the disappointments which 
his teachers showed while giving him his elementary in- 
struction. 

We must here bear in mind that most original thinkers 
have been poor scholars. At school we are expected to 
memorize, and scholars are passed or reprimanded accord- 
ing to the faithfulness with which they are able to repeat, 
if possible literally, what they have been taught. Thus it 
is quite natural that those who attempt to think for them- 
selves will not be regarded as shining lights in school, and 
yet when the demands of life approach us the question is 
not how well we can repeat what others have said, but 
how accurately we can think and with what energy we can 
attend to our duties. From his childhood Mach was not 
intended to excel by memorizing, but even while his teach- 
ers reprimanded him for his dullness of mind, he was 
thinking for himself, and when he became acquainted with 
the actual problems of science he was able, as was none 
of his predecessors, to understand the development of scien- 
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tific thought and render the methods of scientific progress 
intelligible. Most of Mach’s works, especially his Science 
of Mechanics, are now known as models of clearness and 
exactness, and the teachers of his early childhood would 
probably be surprised to learn what a genius was hidden 
in this slow and dull boy to whom they had given instruc- 
tion in the elements of human knowledge. 

The first important work upon which Mach’s fame 
rests, is his History and Root of the Principle of the Con- 
servation of Energy, published in 1872, a considerable time 
before naturalists had agreed upon the foundation and 
explanation of the theory of the conservation of matter 
and energy. The term “energy” was not yet fully accepted 
in those days, and the title of Mach’s book uses in its place 
the German word Arbeit, i. e., “work.” His greatest book, 
The Science of Mechanics, appeared in 1883, and we need 
scarcely fear contradiction if we say that it will remain 
forever the classical exposition of this important subject. 
In 1886 Mach wrote a short work, which however is ex- 
tremely interesting and throws much light on his peculiar 
way of thinking, under the title Analysis of Sensations, 
and this was followed in 1896 by another compendious 
work entitled, The Principles of the Theory of Heat. 

Having more and more concentrated his attention on 
the problem of cognition he finally published his ideas in 
their most mature form in 1905, under the title Cognition 
and Error. In the meantime Professor Mach had written 
a series of articles for various periodicals, among them The 
Monist and The Open Court, and the Open Court Publish- 
ing Company published a collection of them under the title 
Popular Scientific Lectures. This work was soon after- 
wards republished in its original German form as Popular- 
wissenschaftliche Vorlesungen. 

We here publish a review of Professor Mach’s life 
based on notes which he himself furnished and one cannot 
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help admiring the frankness of this great and famous sci- 
entist, as he describes the difficulties which he encountered 
in passing through school. 

* * x 

Ernst Mach was born February 18, 1838, at Turas in 
Moravia, and was the son of Johann Mach, at that time 
tutor in the family of Baron Breton, and his wife Josephine, 
née Lanhaus. In 1840 his father came into possession of 
a rather large farm in Unter-Siebenbrunn in the March- 
feld. To this circumstance Ernst Mach owes the fact that 
he was able to grow up in the country and to enjoy a happy 
childhood. His earliest instruction was received from his 
father, and in the year 1847-48 he entered the lowest class 
in the school of the Benedictines at Seitenstetten in Lower 
Austria. The good fathers found the boy very lacking in 
ability but allowed him to pass, advising his father, how- 
ever, to have him learn some trade or business; and they 
were right. Neither sentences like Jnitium sapientiae est 
timor domini, nor declensions and conjugations had any 
inspiration for Mach, and he would never have become 
a good memorizer. The only stimulating recitation hour 
which he remembers was the lesson in geography. No one 
knew, however, that his imagination was constantly en- 
gaged with windmills and other machines as well as with 
experiments in atmospheric pressure which his father had 
shown him with the most simple apparatus, a flower-pot 
and tumbler in a tub of water. Had it been known it would 
only have injured the dreamy young fellow. 

Mach’s father was greatly disappointed by his son’s 
poor success and kept him at home in order to take him 
again under his own instruction in the studies of the gym- 
nasium, comprising Latin, Greek, history and the elements 
of algebra and geometry. Still the pupil showed but little 
talent and less interest for the languages, and when some 
grammatical rule would not stick he often heard the im- 
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patient exclamation, “Norse brains!” or “Head of a Green- 
lander!” As soon, however, as the reading of classical 
literature began, the study of the ancient languages took 
on a more friendly aspect, and the student attained con- 
siderable fluency in translation and a ready understanding 
of the texts. It was an advantage too that in these home 
studies he could read a great deal more than is commonly 
studied in public schools. In mathematics and physics 
Mach could soon be left to himself because of the great 
. interest he took in these branches. 

Since the morning hours sufficed for study Mach was 
able to devote the afternoons to various kinds of work in 
the fields, and from this experience he gained a lasting 
respect for that part of mankind who live by manual labor. 

We must not neglect to mention that the time of Mach’s 
youth bore a strong reactionary and clerical complexion 
after the overthrow of the revolution in 1848. For this 
reason the boy, who had grown up in a liberal family, be- 
sought his father to let him learn the trade of cabinet 
making so that he might eventually emigrate to America. 
His wish was granted. For more than two years two full 
days in the week were devoted to this employment under 
the guidance of a skilled mechanic in a neighboring town. 
This period too Mach holds in grateful remembrance, and 
many an experience gained while thus working in wood 
proved very useful to him in his later vocation. He re- 
members with pleasure the agreeable feeling with which, 
when physically wearied in the evening, he would sit on 
the fragrant woodpile and at his leisure construct pictures 
of future machines, air-ships and the like. From this ex- 
perience the thinker learned how much he owed to the 
laborer. 

Mach’s father was especially conversant with Latin 
literature and history and was at the same time an excellent 
story teller. Although he had never had a profoundly 
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scientific education he could be very stimulating to the 
children, because of his love for nature which he was fond 
of observing, and especially because of the anecdotes he 
could tell about Archimedes and other ancient investiga- 
tors, after Vitruvius, Plutarch, and others. The flora and 
especially the splendid fauna of insects did their share to 
induce the boys to make collections and to take pleasure 
in the different forms and their comparison. Guests sel- 
dom came to Siebenbrunn, but on summer Sunday after- 
noons almost all the larger children of the village, both 
boys and girls, would come to gather around Mach’s father 
in the garden and learn the nurture of fruit-trees, grafting 
etc., which instruction was delightfully sweetened by the 
enjoyment of the fruit itself. Otherwise the young Mach’s 
intercourse was limited to his father, mother, and two 
younger sisters, so that there could be no question of social 
pampering nor did he acquire the art of being bored. 

At the age of fifteen, after passing the entrance exam- 
ination, Mach entered the sixth class of the public Piarist 
gymnasium in Kremsier, Moravia. He did not get along 
very well at the start because he lacked the cleverness and 
cunning prevalent in schools, and these had first to be ac- 
quired. In general the teachers were not especially schol- 
arly, but certain ones of them Mach remembers with pleas- 
ure, esteem and particular gratitude. 

An especially amiable man was F. X. Wessely, the 
instructor in natural history, who not only was filled with 
zeal for his specialty, but knew how to communicate this 
enthusiasm to his pupils as well. He taught them the 
theory of Lamarck, and also the Kant-Laplace cosmogony, 
without losing any words over the incompatibility of these 
teachings with the Bible. Mach remained in connection 
with him until he died at an advanced age only a few years 
ago. 

The teacher of physics was a remarkable didactician, 
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who knew how to rouse the interest for his subject to the 
highest pitch, but unfortunately was too impatient to be a 
good instructor. To the teacher of Greek, F. M., an enthu- 
siast for Greek culture, who saw, or at least wished to 
show, only its bright side and who was a worshiper of 
Greek grammar, Mach remained permanently indebted 
for the forbearance which made this subject endurable 
to him. Mach who had no interest for dynasties and his- 
tories of war and at the same time possessed a very bad 
memory, did not get along well with his teacher of history. 
But while his teacher gave tests from the dry chronology 
of Piitz, he would also read by the hour from large volumes 
of history and original sources, so that the students did not 
receive the impression that the spiritual and secular rulers 
of the world had performed only such duties as were osten- 
sibly assigned to them by God and had had only the wel- 
fare of their subjects at heart. In the higher classes the 
pupils had occasion to learn also of such occurrences as 
are brought to the knowledge of the public in Max Kem- 
merich’s Kulturkuriosa which served to throw light on the 
whole course of history. 

Although as a whole the system was reactionary-cler- 
ical, yet there were men enough there in whom the traces 
of the liberal influence of Emperor Joseph IT had not passed 
by without leaving an effect, and who interpreted in this 
spirit their calling as teachers. The only unpleasant de- 
tails were the rituals, the everlasting religious exercises, 
which accomplished a result exactly opposite to that de- 
sired. When Mach protested to his father with regard 
to these things and complained about them, he only re- 
ceived the answer, “If you had grown up under the Chutch- 
kas or the Samojeds you would have to stand things much 
worse.” Perhaps such an education even accomplishes 
some good. Sometime later in his life (1898) when on a 
journey through Tyrol, Mach overheard one of his trav- 
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eling companions, an elderly officer, give the following 
answer to a question about the particular architecture of 
some church: “I’m sure I don’t know; I don’t go to church 
any more. I had enough of compulsory mass and religious 
exercises in the Gymnasium.” On the whole Mach’s at- 
tainments in this school must be looked upon as but very 
ordinary,—probably chiefly because he did not receive the 
call to his life’s vocation here, for that had already been 
determined before he entered this school. 

Mach was finally graduated from the Kremsier gym- 
nasium, and he could not help considering it an especial 
piece of luck because of his bad memory and the custom at 
that time to make the tests include every conceivable detail. 
His good foriune was illustrated by the fact that at the 
same time the boy who was first or second in the class was 
prevented by the chairman of the commission, the so-called 
school councilor, from passing, probably because that gen- 
tleman suffered from an attack of Czsaromania. The 
poor fellow, to be sure, was not a shining light but so in- 
dustrious and conscientious that he would certainly have 
filled a place creditably in any walk of life. Those who 
failed to graduate were at that time admitted to the study 
of theology, and while pursuing this course Mach’s un- 
fortunate schoolmate died. 

At the age of seventeen Mach matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna in order to devote himself to the study of 
mathematics and physics. Count Leo Thun, the minister 
of instruction, had, to be sure, introduced many reforms 
into the university by appointing to its faculty many schol- 
ars of a high grade, and yet the departments of mathe- 
matics and physics were hardly touched by this change. 
At first indeed the new era of liberalism in instruction 
seemed only to have the result of entirely neglecting the 
needs of beginners. Students were obliged to gain the in- 
dispensable knowledge of differential and integral calculus 
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by themselves in order to be able to understand the lec- 
tures offered in the courses of the university. 

Of these lectures the addresses of Von Ettingshausen 
on mathematical physics certainly did not deserve the in- 
solent and highhanded judgment with which they were 
branded in a lecture by Liebig, who was not even well 
posted in this department. It is true that Ettingshausen 
was not a creative genius in his line to any important ex- 
tent, but such investigators were rare enough even in Ger- 
many at that time, the French being then still in the lead 
in scientific work. Petzval was a highly talented teacher 
of mathematics, somewhat indolent and rather unapproach- 
able; he is known for the reforms he has worked in photo- 
graphic optics. Stimulating too were the lectures of young 
Professor Grailich whose career at the university, however, 
was early terminated by his death. Ettingshausen was 
also director of the Physical Institute, the first institution 
of its kind, at least at that time, in Austria and Germany. 

While at the university, Mach succeeded in bringing 
to completion his first modest work which was an apparatus 
that he had himself designed and for the most part con- 
structed and which was followed by several other similar 
tasks. In January, 1860, Mach took the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy according to the somewhat medieval custom 
of the time which required the applicant to pass three tests 
in several subjects of two hours each, insisting upon a 
mere diversified smattering which was at the same time 
compatible with great ignorance. Because of his slender 
means Mach was now compelled to renounce his ardent 
wish to take advantage of the instruction of F. Neumann 
in Konigsberg, and instead he was obliged to consider how 
to gain his own livelihood by giving private lessons. 

However, under these discouraging circumstances he 
was bold enough to qualify as a private docent in physics 
without knowing how he was to live the following year. 
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Indeed at this juncture it was indispensable for him to 
earn money by private lectures on mathematics, Fechner’s 
psychophysics and Helmholtz’s tone sensations as well as 
by ordinary tutoring, in order to make both ends meet. 
Naturally in this way valuable time was lost which might 
have been spent on study for himself and in his own par- 
ticular work. Still Mach’s lectures soon attracted a num- 
ber of select hearers who afterwards became famous. By 
his intercourse with the two important physiologists of 
Vienna, E. Briicke and C. Ludwig, Mach gained an in- 
sight into the scientific life of Germany and came also upon 
a line of work which he could follow with some success 
without any particular scientific equipment. This was the 
domain of the physiology of the senses which gradually 
led him to his critical researches in the theory of cognition. 

By a happy accident Mach was appointed in 1864 to fill 
the vacancy in the chair of mathematics in the then some- 
what neglected University of Gratz at a salary of ten hun- 
dred and fifty gulden. This appointment came just as his 
strength was about to fail him, but he now soon recov- 
ered when thus relieved from actual want and privation. 
Three years later he became professor of physics at the 
University of Prague, which offered him also the oppor- 
tunity to invest in more extensive equipment for experi- 
mental work. His remuneration of 1300 gulden gave him 
courage to marry Luise Marussig, with whom he had be- 
come acquainted as an orphan in Gratz. Now he lived 
in the most modest manner, obtained a circle of zealous 
pupils and from 1868 to 1881 saw his family of four sons 
and one daughter grow up about him. In the meantime 
he had lost his mother in 1868 and his father in 1880, who 
had bought property in Carniola, and as a consequence of 
a series of especially bad harvests had remained burdened 
with cares to the end of his life. 

Mach too endured a period of great anxiety when in 
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1880 the attendance at the German university at Prague 
fell off greatly because of the establishment of the Bohe- 
mian university there, and his own income was correspond- 
ingly diminished. Then he endeavored to repair the loss 
‘by special technical work. In fact ina few weeks he earned 
about as much as a year’s salary but realized at the same 
time that this manner of living could not be combined with 
scientific work. The money he had made, however, made 
it possible for him to attend a congress of electricians at 
Paris in 1881 which was of so great an advantage to him 
by the increased inspiration it gave him, the new personal 
acquaintances he formed and the additional employment 
obtained through them, that his financial situation was 
greatly improved in the following years. 

By this time Mach had obtained sufficient leisure to 
prepare for publication his critical studies in the theory 
of cognition. In 1883 he published his Mechanics’ and 
soon afterwards his Analysis of the Sensations.? Perhaps 
he placed too high a value upon the importance of these 
works, for he was so unwilling to be turned aside from 
them that in order to remain in his present position he 
determined to reject an advantageous call to Munich. Since 
his studies in the theory of cognition were now greatly 
interrupted by many experiments, even though the number 
of young people taking part in the latter was constantly 
increasing, Mach accepted an invitation of the University 
of Vienna in 1895 to take the chair of philosophy which 
made it possible for him to give his exclusive attention to 
his critique of cognition. Shortly before this he suffered 


* The full title was Die Mechanik in ihrer Entwickelung historisch-kritisch 
dargestellt. English translation by T. J. McCormack, The Science of Mech- 
anics: A Critical and Historical Account of Its Development, Chicago, Open 
Court Pub. Co., 3d ed. 1907. 

* Beitrage zur Analyse der Empfindungen. Engl. ed., Contributions to the 
Analysis of the Sensations, transl. by C. M. Williams. Chicago, Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1897. 
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the loss of a talented son who ended his life by suicide 
after a fine promotion in Gottingen. 

Mach’s Principles of the Theory of Heat*® which deals 
essentially with the critique of cognition was published 
in 1896. During the preparation of a corresponding work 
upon optics (1898) Mach suffered a stroke of apoplexy 
which crippled him permanently without however destroy- 
ing consciousness or memory. His capacity for work was 
so diminished for a few years that he could accomplish 
nothing except new editions of earlier writings. A portion 
of the lectures held by Mach at Vienna in 1895 were not 
published until 1905 when they appeared under the title 
Cognition and Error. 

: * 

The principles which Professor Mach followed in ex- 
plaining the progress of science have been laid down in 
a recent article of his which appeared under the title “My 
Leading Thoughts.’” Remembering what Professor Mach 
said of his life when he worked on a farm and passed 
through a period of apprenticeship as a cabinet maker, 
we can well understand that he saw in science only a pro- 
duct of the division of labor. Science appeared in the 
course of human evolution because it was needed for eco- 
nomical reasons, and the methods of science themselves 
must be economical. Thus Mach arrived at the conclusion 
that the method of science consists in an economy of 
thought. Science is a survival of the fittest, and those scien- 
tific theories survive which are best adapted to facts; our 
thoughts are an adaptation of thinking to facts and also 
of thought to thought. Professor Mach says: 

“When in the beginning of my educational work as 


* Die Principien der Warmelehre. English translation in preparation. 
*Erkenntnis und Irrtum. 


* Die Leitgedanken meiner naturwissenschaftlichen Erkenntnislehre und 
thre Aufnahme durch die Zeitgenossen. Published in Scientia, Vol. VII 
(1910) No. XIV, 2. 
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private docent of physics in 1861 I began to pay attention 
to the labors of investigators to whom I had occasion to 
refer, I recognized that the salient characteristic of their 
procedure lay in the choice of the simplest, most econom- 
ical, most direct means to attain the end desired. Through 
my intercourse in 1864 with the political economist E. 
Hermann, who, according to his specialty, sought to trace 
out the economical element in every kind of occupation, 
I became accustomed to designate the intellectual activity 
of the investigator as economical. This becomes apparent 
in the simplest instances. Every abstract comprehensive 
expression of the behavior of facts, every substitution of 
a numerical table by a formula or rule of construction, 
the law by which it was compiled, every explanation of a 
new fact by one that is better known, may be regarded as 
rendering an economical service. The farther we analyze 
in detail scientific method—its systematic, organizing, sim- 
plifying and logico-mathematical arrangements—the more 
we recognize scientific procedure as economical.” 

Starting from the economical standpoint, Mach was 
well prepared to understand the progress of science, which 
is an advance from complicated explanations to more and 
more simple ones, as for instance Kepler’s laws were re- 
placed by a single formula of Newton, which expresses 
them all in the equation 

. d’r = mm' 

di? 

As economists teach that the wealth of nations is in- 
creased by economy, so Professor Mach sees the cause of 
scientific progress in an economy of thought, an idea which 
was foreshadowed by Adam Smith. Mach has worked 
out and exemplified this idea in many of its details and 


made it a cornerstone of his conception of science. 
He felt isolated in his mode of thinking for a long 
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time, but gradually he found straws in the wind which 
indicated that similar views began to prevail in other quar- 
ters. As such he mentions the conception of Avenarius’s 
“Philosophy as a Mode of Thinking the World According 
to the Principle of the Least Effort” (1876) ; also Petzoldt’s 
“Introduction to the Philosophy of Pure Experience” 
(1900); Schuppe’s “Logic of the Theory of Cognition” 
(1878) ; and W. J. M. Rankine’s “Outlines of the Science 
of Energetics” (1855), which latter work is also a prede- 
cessor of Ostwald’s “Energetics.” Professor Hertz once 
said that Maxwell’s theory consisted practically of Max- 
well’s equations; and finally P. Duhem in his “Physical 
Theory” quietly surrendered the old metaphysical stand- 
point. 

Professor Mach’s lifework is that of a scientist who 
has paid special attention to scientific method. He is not 
a philosopher, as he himself has frequently stated. He is 
a scientist who feels the need of comparing his science with 
other sciences and becomes conscious of the nature of the 
method in his work. If such is philosophy he ought to be 
called a philosopher and we would be the last to begrudge 
him the name; nevertheless we would not classify him as 
a typical philosopher, for he halts at the place where a 
philosopher ought to begin work. He discovers the prin- 
ciple of an economy of thought and the mode of action 
which science instinctively pursues wherever scientists 
work. Nowhere in his writings has he attempted to in- 
vestigate the nature of this principle, which he would have 
done if he were a philosopher in the common acceptance 
of the word. 

In further explanation of Mach’s theory we would say 
that a philosophical explanation of his principle of economy 
can be given and is to be found in the nature of the purely 
formal sciences. We have set forth our explanation of the 
significance of the purely formal sciences in other articles 
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and do not propose to repeat ourselves. We will only say 
that the dissatisfaction which Professor Planck experiences 
in reading Professor Mach’s works is caused perhaps to 
a great extent by Professor Mach’s unwillingness to enter 
into any investigation of the nature of generalities of any 
kind, be they theories, generalizations or the conception of 
units. The fact is that this is not a shortcoming of Mach’s 
as much as an unwillingness to work in a definite field 
where he feels uneasy. As soon as Professor Mach loses 
the solid ground of concrete facts he feels the thin air of 
abstraction, and he has a deep seated prejudice against 
anything that is not tangible or sensible. Generally speak- 
ing, theories become inaccessible to sense perception. Thus 
the scientific concept of a kinetic physical world such as is 
constructed in the theory of atoms, is to him a respectable 
hypothesis, nothing more; and he refuses to accept Pro- 
fessor Planck’s idea that these atoms are the only true 
realities. 

We will not enter at present into an exposition of these 
two contrasts, but will only say that Professor Planck did 
not understand Mach and rather hastily called him “a false 
prophet,” in response to which Professor Mach has most 
emphatically protested against dogmatism in science, say- 
ing: “We can see that the physicists are on the surest road 
to becoming a church, and are already appropriating all the 
customary means to this end. To this I simply answer: ‘Tf 
belief in the reality of atoms is so essential for you I hereby 
abandon the physicists’ manner of thought (Planck, p. 31), 
I will be no regular physicist (ibid., p. 33), I will renounce 
all scientific recognition (ibid., p. 35); in short the com- 
munion of the faithful I will decline with best thanks. For 
dearer to me is freedom of thought.’ ” 

A few quotations will characterize Professor Mach’s 
view in his own words. He says: 

“We have colors, sounds, pressures, and so forth (A 
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BC...), which as simplest component parts, make up the 
world. In addition thereto, percepts (resolvable into aBy...) , 
feelings, and so forth, more or less composite. How aBy... 
differ from ABC... I will not define here, for I do not 
know exactly. It is enough for the time being that they 
do differ from ABC..., as the latter do from one another. 
And let us now leave aBy... entirely out of account and 
put ourselves in a time and state in which there are only 
ABC. Now I say, that if I see a tree with green leaves 
(A), with a hard (B), gray (C) trunk, that ABC are 
elements of the world. I say elements—and not sensations, 
also not notions—because it is not my purpose at this place 
to arrive at either a psychological or a physiological or a 
physical theory, but to proceed descriptively.” (Monist, I, 
394). 

“For us, therefore, the world does not consist of mys- 
terious entities, which by their interaction with another 
equally mysterious entity, the ego, produce sensations, 
which alone are accessible. For us, colors, sounds, spaces, 
times, ... are the ultimate elements, whose given connec- 
tion it is our business to investigate. . . 

“Science always takes its origin in the adaptation of 
thought to some definite field of experience. The results 
of the adaptation are thought-elements, which are able to 
represent the field. The outcome, of course, is different, 
according to the character and extent of the province sur- 
veyed. If the province of experience in question is en- 
larged, or if several provinces heretofore disconnected are 
united, the traditional, familiar thought-elements no longer 
suffice for the extended province. In the struggle of ac- 
quired habit with the effort after adaptation, problems 
arise, which disappear when the adaptation is perfected, 
to make room for others which have arisen in the interim. .. 

“If we regard sensations, in the sense above defined, 
as the elements of the world, the problems referred to are 
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practically disposed of, and the first and most important 
adaptation effected” (Anal. of the Sensations, 23-25). 

Professor Mach’s principle which we heartily endorse 
is “to proceed descriptively,’ and we must distinguish be- 
tween facts and theories. The question is only, What are 
facts? 

Professor Mach insists that the only realities are the 
elements of the world. Even the unity with which these 
sensations fuse into things is suspected by Mach. He has - 
acquainted himself with Kant’s idea of the thing-in-itself 
and has come to the conclusion that there is no sense in 
accepting a thing-in-itself, but in the thing-in-itself he re- 
jects the reality of these unities of the elements of sensa- 
tion which we call things. To think of a non-sensual bond 
of the elements in the form of a substratum of their quality 
and in the form of a substance of the body in the old philo- 
sophical sense is excluded, and so he speaks of this idea 
as being due purely to poetic imagination. 

Here Mach goes too far. While we ourselves would 
reject most emphatically the assumption of things-in-them- 
selves, we are not prepared to deny the reality of things; 
or in other words we would recognize that a group of ele- 
ments of existence (and it is here indifferent whether we 
say of reality or of sensation) are compounded into unities 
which constitute the thing. These unities are not mere 
fictions, they are realities, for the very way in which unities 
combine actually makes new things. A watch becomes a 
watch when the works are so constructed that its wheels 
move and its hands point out the time. The bond which 
interconnects the parts of the watch is not indifferent but 
the mode of the composition of the parts is essential, and 
either does or does not produce a new unity which we call 
a thing. Aside from the reality of its parts their interaction 
conistitutes what we call a watch. If a certain number of 
elements into which Mach analyses his sensation are com- 
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bined in what we call the sensation of a thing, an actual 
unity is produced which we will call the object of percep- 
tion, and this unity is not due, as Mach seems to say, to 
our own poetic imagination, but we are confronted with a 
unity which is the result of a definite cooperation, and there 
is a good reason for assuming that the unities of perception 
are founded in the nature of things. The combined parts 
of a tree constitute an organism which is more than nierely 
the sum total of all its elements. The same is true of other 
non-sensual unities, as well as of generalities. 

it seems to us that the primitive realities are the things 
with which we become acquainted. They are the given 
facts, and we call them the data of experience. What 
Mach calls the elements of existence are not so primitive 
as he seems to assume. His elements are really the result 
of an analysis; they are of an artificial nature and can 
exist only in the mind of a highly trained scientist like 
Professor Mach. If they were truly elements in the sense 
of ultimate realities, or what we call data of experience, 
they would be more obvious to the unsophisticated ob- 
server, to the child, to the peasant, to the unschooled, but 
we would look in vain for any clear conception of these 
elements. The naive observer of life knows only of whole 
things and of their several activities, not of their ingre- 
dients or elements. And the reason is obvious when we 
understand that the unities of things are as such actual- 
ities, and these actualities affect man’s senses and become 
the objects of his observation. 

We must assume that the sense impressions of a baby 
are not distinct elements such as hardness, whiteness or 
greenness, sweet or sour tastes, definite notes or distinct 
sounds, etc., but a chaotic mass of feelings, a kaleidoscopic 
blur from which certain groups gradually and clearly rise. 
Things and persons are such groups. They consist of ele- 
ments of sensation, but the groups themselves are heeded 
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and not their several elements. These groups are con- 
stants, i. e., combinations which are stable, and the unity 
of a group of sensations is conditioned by the unity of 
things themselves. 

These unities are made by nature, they are founded 
upon the existence of unities in the objective conditions 
of the world; they are not purely mind-made nor are they 
artificial. The mental image of a cat exists prior to the 
distinct notions of the several sensory elements of which a- 
cat-perception is composed, and we have no doubt that what 
an animal sees is a thing, but not the sense elements into 
which the physiological psychologist can analyze it. 

Mach is a representative of the old nominalistic school. 
According to its principles things are mere names, and the 
further application of this appears in their conception of 
the nonexistence of generalizations. Nominalists treat ab- 
stract ideas as inventions of a purely subjective nature. 

The generalizations of what we call natural laws are not 
mere fictions, but they represent general features in the 
world of reality which though they are in no definite place 
can be traced wherever the conditions are fulfilled. The 
laws of nature in their perfected shape are not mere the- 
ories, but uniformities, and by uniformities we understand 
descriptions of fact—not of concrete facts in a compact 
existence, but generalized formulas of the essential fea- 
tures of certain phenomena, which summarize the essen- 
tials that determine certain results. 

Accordingly the picture of the world which science aims 
at is not a mere illusion but aspires to the actualization of 
a predetermined ideal, which would be a description of the 
characteristic features of the constitution of the world. 

What Professor Mach calls “elements of the world” 
we call “data of experience,” and whatever we are com- 
pelled to grant existence independently from our thought 
we call fact. The data of experience are facts, but in addi- 
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tion there are other facts with which we become acquainted 
by inference and we see no fault in assuming them to be 
as real as the data of experience. 

Our point of view is different from Mach’s, but, like 
himself, we see no harm in approaching a problem from dif- 
ferent standpoints, yet we wish that Mach had in his own 
way gone one step further in the work of explaining the na- 
ture of science, by pointing out why an economy of thought 
is possible. This would have led him to the conclusion which 
we have offered in what may be called the philosophy of 
form. The formal sciences are different from the sciences 
of experience in this important point, that they are sys- 
tematic, and the systematic nature of the formal sciences 
makes it possible to systematize thought. The sameness 
of form as form under different conditions makes it possible 
to think of different things of the same shape as types, and 
thus logic can classify things always according to their 
forms as genera and species. If experience could not be 
treated by the formal sciences, they would present a chaos 
of detailed items which would never allow us to reduce 
them to order. It is obvious therefore that the formal sci- 
ences alone offer us the methods through which an economy 
of thought is possible. 

We do not wish to exaggerate the difference between 
Professor Mach’s views and our own. We will therefore 
state that Professor Mach also insists on the significance 
of form, but he speaks of it as the functional dependence 
of the sense elements upon one another (funktionelle Ab- 
hangigkeit der sinnlichen Elemente von einander). How- 
ever, we believe that our thoughts are on converging lines. 
We have no right to criticize Professor Mach for not hav- 
ing followed out a problem which he had not proposed to 
himself, and at the same time, we feel the injustice of those 
of his critics who would demand of him that he should use 
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the same expressions as are commonly in use among phys- 
icists. 

Professor Mach is right that physics is only one mode of 
picturing the world, and the physical world-picture does 
not exhaust the nature of being. There are other points 
of view which can be taken. The psychical facts are not 
less true and the bio-economical mode of viewing the world 
is certainly as much justified as the physical theory. 

It is the duty of philosophy to bear all this in mind. 
The scientific conception is of crucial importance, but the 
religious, the poetic, the artistic, the emotional aspects have 
rights of their own and it would be an indication of narrow- 
mindedness not to allow them their right of existence. If 
they in their turn raise the claim of exclusiveness and if 
the church attempts to curb science or free scientific in- 
quiry, we complain about intolerance; should science now 
walk in the footsteps of the old dogmatism? 

We can live in peace with every point of view if we 
proceed descriptively, and while we state facts we need 
not be inhospitable to theory. It may sometimes be difficult 
to draw the line between facts and theory, but it is possible, 
and problems of this nature can be settled. 

The truth is that science as well as religion passes 
through a period of myth formation which is quite natural 
in so far as man fills out the gaps of his knowledge in the 
most plausible way, according to the then obtaining con- 
ditions of the state of his mind. The fictions which we thus 
introduce into science by analogy, or as helps to think the 
unknown in terms of the known, may be wrong or, as is 
mostly the case, only partly right, but they serve a good 
purpose as approximations to the truth. Beyond them 
looms the ideal of all science which is a generalization of 
descriptions of fact—or of features of factual reality in the 
shape of accurate formulas. 

We are not blind followers of Professor Mach, but we 
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see that he has promoted the scientific comprehension of 
the nature of scientific method as few others have done in 
the history of science. For generations to come his works 
will remain classical instances of the genuine spirit of sci- 
ence, exemplifying the attempt at an accurate description 
of facts—in the search for truth. 

There is one peculiarity about Professor Mach’s writ- 
ings. He appeals most powerfully to a certain type of 
thinkers who distrust theory and wish to remain in contact 
with facts. Among these readers are not only naturalists 
and inventors, but also people who have not passed through 
the mill of academic or scientific training. Of the former 
class I recall the high esteem with which Nicola Tesla 
spoke of Mach, and of the latter I will mention a remark- 
able Scotch workman, John Glen of Glasgow, with whom 
I have been in correspondence. Mr. Glen is typical of 
that class of men who naturally find in Mach a source of 
inspiration, and though he is unusual in his attainments, 
acquired by his own efforts while living on the returns of 
manual labor, I am sure that there are many more real 
thinkers scattered among the working classes of all coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Glen takes an interest in the problems of life, the 
soul and kindred subjects. He has familiarized himself 
with standard books and expresses his views thus: 

“The history of metaphysical psychologies or philos- 
ophies is merely one long sorrowful sequence of credulities 
dogmatically imposed upon the world’s unwary, and when 
I reflect on the public boastfulness of the latter (the mun- 
dane gods) and their relative capacities to think, I am 
impelled to say that they have not yet begun to think of 
thinking. They can not distinguish between an artful as- 
sertion and a demonstration. In short, these types of men 
are the sports of a derelict brain afloat on an ocean of 
memories dangling in imagination.” 
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It speaks well for Mach that a man of this type, a self- 
trained thinker of independent judgment, who does not 
accept traditional theories on authority, finds himself in- 
debted to Mach’s works, his Aanalysis of the Sensations, 
and especially to the Science of Mechanics, and agrees with 
the view of a friend who speaks of Mach as “a philosoph- 
ical landmark.” 

There is an individualistic tendency now current in the 
world of science and philosophy; it is a reaction to both the- 
absolutism in philosophy which reached its climax in Hegel, 
and the materialistic dogmatism of science which is most 
drastically represented in Karl Vogt and Buchner, while 
it found its best and most dignified exponent in Haeckel. 
Both contrasts are wrong. They are formulations of an 
exaggerated objective philosophy and the opposition to it 
shows itself most potent in the individualistic upheaval of 
pragmatism with its denial of “truth” in the singular and 
its advocacy of “truths” in the plural. But pragmatism is 
only a symptom of a movement that has spread over a wide 
circle of thinkers in France and Germany who are not di- 
rectly allied to it. Mach is not, properly speaking, a prag- 
matist, but he prepared the movement and belongs to it; 
indeed he is its most important pioneer on account of the 
sober and truly scientific character of his work. It is true 
he is not typical of pragmatism itself because he does not 
go to extremes as did William James. The pathological 
feature is absent in him, but for that reason he is greater 
than his successors and by his methods we gain a vantage 
ground for scientific work. He does not block our path 
by erroneous theories, and his individualistic tendency is 
due to the fact that he fights shy of metaphysical theories. 
Yet even from individualistic principles we can reach a 
conception of truth in the singular, or, to put it more guard- 
edly, of system in the bewildering details of scientific in- 


quiry. 
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Mach is an individualist but he keeps within bounds, 
he does not fly off in a tangent when he hesitates to assume 
the metaphysical arguments for an objectivism of theories, 
and so there is naught of pluralism in him, naught of sub- 
jectivism, naught of a denial of truth in the singular. We 
have no right to blame him if he only tentatively and almost 
timidly outlines the presence of a oneness, not as an ob- 
jective fact, but as an efficient factor in this world in which 
economy can accomplish such wonderful results not only 
in the domain of industry and commerce, but also in science. 
Mach knows very well that economy is due to systematizing, 
and systematizing presupposes the possibility of system. 
Mach has been very instructive to me because he is so 
cautious. I shall be the last to reproach him for limiting 
his work to the field which has proved fittest for his talents, 
his interests and the history of his scientific development. 
I hope that I have taken the step for the omission of which 
he has been blamed and decried as a wrong prophet. I 
would scarcely have been able to accomplish the work he 
did, and if my work will help to complete his, I shall feel 
happy and be proud that I could cooperate with a man of 
his significance. 

Let me add that Mach is not only great as a scientist, 
but also as a man, and I wish that other scientists would 
imitate his unpretentious habits and the breadth of his 
mind in not refusing to learn from others and to acknowl- 
edge their merits even if they were his inferiors in schol- 
arship and training. 

EDITOR. 
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EARLY ATTACKS ON CHRISTIANITY AND ITS 
DEFENDERS. 


wo long as Christianity was regarded by the Romans 
as a mere sect of Judaism, it shared the hatred and 
contempt, indeed, but also the legal protection bestowed 
on that religion. But as soon as Christianity claimed 
to be a new religion, claiming universal validity and ac- 
ceptance, it was set down as unlawful and treasonable, 
a religio illicita, whose adherents have no right to exist, 
or as Tertullian puts it, “non licet vos esse.” The Chris- 
tians were then made responsible for everything. The 
wildest tales were believed. The Christians were charged 
with preaching in their assemblies all acts of abominations, 
even incest and cannibalism; priests, jugglers, artificers, 
merchants and others kindled the fanaticism and indig- 
nation of the mob against the new religion because it inter- 
fered with their mercenary practices. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of Christians in 
the Roman Empire in the first two centuries. It may per- 
haps be a rhetorical exaggeration when Justin writes in 
the middle of the second century: “There is not one single 
race of men, whether barbarians or Greeks, or whatever 
they may be called, nomads or vagrants, or herdsmen 
living in tents, among whom prayers and giving of thanks 
are not offered through the name of the crucified Jesus” ;’ 
or when Tertullian writes at the end of the century: “We 


1 Dialogue with Trypho, ch. CXVII. 
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are but of yesterday, and we have filled every place among 
you,—cities, islands, fortresses, towns, market-places, the 
very camp, tribes, companies, senate, forum,—we have left 
nothing to you but the temples of your gods.”” But there 
can be no doubt that the number of Christians must have 
been large enough to attract attention; they were even 
found in old Roman families. 

By the edict of Claudius (41-54) in the year 53, the 
Jews were banished from Rome. As the Christians were 
confounded with the Jews, they too were included in this 
edict. Suetonius tells us* that Claudius expelled the Jews 
from Rome because they were constantly raising tumults 
impulsore Chresto, “under the instigation of Chrestos.” 
It is very probable that in this impulsor Chrestus* is pre- 
served a dim reminiscence of the fact that Christianity, 
then finding an entrance into Rome and dividing the Jew- 
ish population of Rome into two parties as was often the 
case in other places, gave an impulse to those disturbances 
which determined the emperor to issue his edict. Here, 
however, Christianity still appears quite under the um- 
braculum of the Jewish religion, as a religio licita, a pro- 
tection which of course could only extend as far for the 
Christians as it was granted to the Jews. 

In the reign of Nero (54-68) the Christians are for the 
first time introduced into history in a manner worthy of 
them. When, as Tacitus tells us, the great conflagration 
under Nero’ had destroyed the greatest part of the city of 
Rome, and popular report pointed persistently to Nero as 
the incendiary, he sought to meet these rumors by casting 
the blame upon others, and inflicting the most extreme 


* Apology, ch. XX XVII. 


* Vita Claudii, ch. XXV. Among those expelled by the edict of Claudius 
were Aquila and Priscilla, the friends of Paul. 


r mh. heathens used to say Chrestus instead of Christus (Tertullian, Apol. 
ch. : 


® Annales, XV, 44. 
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punishments on those whom the people called Christians,° 
and hated on account of their “infamous acts.” In derision 
they were sewed up in the skins of wild beasts, torn to 
pieces by dogs, nailed to the cross, or being dressed in 
clothes that were prepared with inflammable material, were 
doomed to death by fire, to serve as an illumination at 
night.’ They were held convicted, as Tacitus says, not 
so much because the charge laid against them of being the 
authors of the conflagration had proved to be well founded, 
as on account of their general hatred of the human race.® 
And their odium humani generis was a disposition so hos- 
tile to all other men that those who had dealings with them 
were justified in disregarding all those observances by 
which men are generally bound in dealing with each other. 
“They are thus marked off,’ Baur remarks, “as a class of 
men who had only to thank themselves and their entire 
want of all humane culture and disposition, if all considera- 
tions of humanity were put out of court in dealing with 
them. 

This, then, was the view taken of the Christians by the 
Roman public of that age, and hence the subdere reos (i. e., 
those falsely charged with the guilt) that we read of was 
tolerated; the matter was considered to be perfectly reg- 
ular. Even Tacitus takes this view of the transactions; 
he says not a word to indicate disapproval of these atroci- 
ties: on the contrary, the expressions he uses in reference 
to Christianity show clearly enough that he considered the 
procedure against them to be sufficiently justified.” 

Tertullian (who died about 220) thus alludes to the 
Neronian persecution: “This name of ours took its rise 


°“Quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Chrisitanos adpellabat.” 


7 Juvenal (Sat. I, 155 f.) who probably was an eye witness, describes how, 
“At the stake they shine, 
Who stand with throat transfixed and smoke and burn.” 


®“Haud perinde in crimine incendii, quam odio humani generis convicti 
sunt,” 
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in the reign of Augustus; under Tiberius it was taught 
with all clearness and publicity; under Nero it was ruth- 
lessly condemned (sub Nerone damnatio invaluit), and you 
may weigh its worth and character even from the person 
of its persecutor. If that prince was a pious man, then 
the Christians are impious; if he was just, if he was pure, 
then the Christians are unjust and impure; if he was not 
a public enemy, we are enemies of our country: what sort 
of men we are, our persecutor himself shows, since he of 
course punished what produced hostility to himself. Now, 
although every other institution which existed under Nero 
has been destroyed, yet this of ours has firmly remained— 
righteous, it would seem, as being unlike the author [of 
its persecution ].’”® 

“This was the first of the persecutions, the fiery portal 
as it were, through which the Christians entered the arena 
in which they were now called to strive, to bleed, to die 
for their faith during two and a half centuries. This 
first persecution was no carefully planned attempt to sup- 
press Christianity, founded upon civil or religious policy, 
but only a cruel outburst of hatred, which Nero turned 
to account in his own interest. Heathenism had not as 
yet learned to understand Christianity at all. It appeared 
to the heathen as something entirely strange, utterly op- 
posed to every existing and traditional belief, and the Chris- 
tians were regarded as men who, since they hated every- 
thing human, deserved nothing but hatred in return. There- 
fore, in dealing with them anything was permissible, and 
all considerations of humanity might be set aside. Now 
Christians might learn what awaited them. Heathenism 
had openly declared by action that Christianity was not 
to be tolerated, that it was to be annihilated as inhuman, 
hostile to the human race. Now, too, might the heathen 
know what they had to expect from the Christians. In 


° Ad Nationes, I, 7. 
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patient silence they endured all. The heroic age of the 
Christian church had begun, a heroism not of action, but 
of a suffering mightier than all deeds” (Uhlhorn). 

Nero’s successors, Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, followed 
one another in rapid succession. The latter was taken out 
of a dog’s kennel in Rome while drunk, dragged through 
the streets, and shamefully put to death. Vespasian, in the 
year 69, was universally proclaimed emperor, and restored 
order and prosperity. 

His son, Titus, who ten years after became emperor 
and highly distinguished himself by his mildness and phi- 
lanthropy,”® then undertook the prosecution of the Jewish 
war, and becoming the instrument in the hand of God, 
destroyed the holy city and the temple. The Christians of 
Jerusalem, remembering the Lord’s admonition, forsook 
the doomed city in good time and fled to the town of Pella, 
where King Herod Agrippa II, before whom Paul once 
stood, opened to them a safe asylum. The destruction of 
Jerusalem was the greatest calamity of Judaism, but a 
great benefit to Christianity. The rupture between syna- 
gogue and church was now also outwardly consummated 
by the thunderbolt of divine omnipotence. Henceforth the 
heathen could no longer look upon Christianity as a mere 
sect of Judaism, but must regard and treat it as a new, 
peculiar religion. 

Under the suspicious and tyrannical Domitian (81-96), 
accustomed to call himself and to be called “Lord and 
God,”’"’ Christianity was again made the object of direct 
attack. The charge now brought against the Christians 
was that of atheism; an inference from their refusal to 
pay honor to the gods of Rome. Under this accusation 
Flavius Clemens, the emperor’s uncle, is said to have suf- 


* The people called him Amor et Deliciae generis humani. 


% Suetonius, Domit. 13, says: “With equal arrogance, when he dictated the 
form of a letter to be used by his procurators, he began it thus: ‘Our Lord and 
God commands so and so.’” 
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fered martyrdom, while Domitilla, the wife of Clemens, 
was banished on a similar charge to the island of Panda- 
teria, near Naples.'? Eusebius’ also relates that Domitian, 
apprehensive of the appearance of a “Son of David” as 
a rival claimant to the throne, caused rigorous inquiries 
to be made in Palestine, which led to the apprehension of 
the grandsons of Jude the Lord’s brother (Mark vi. 3). 
The simplicity, however, of their garb and demeanor, and 
the marks of labor on their horny hands, convinced the 
tyrant that he had nothing to fear from them, and he ac- 
cordingly dismissed them with contempt. Domitian is also 
said to have banished the apostle John to Patmos, where he 
beheld the visions of the Apocalypse. 

Domitian’s successor, the humane and justice-loving 
Nerva (96-98), recalled the banished, and refused to treat 
the confession of Christianity as a political crime, though 
he did not recognize the new religion as a religio licita. 

Under his successor Trajan (98-117), Christianity was 
forbidden. Of famous martyrs we mention Symeon, bishop 
of Jerusalem, who, like his predecessor James,” a kinsman 
of Jesus, was accused by fanatical Jews, and crucified A. D. 
107, at the age of a hundred and twenty years.*® In the 
same year (or according to others in 115), the distinguished 
bishop Ignatius of Antioch was condemned to death, trans- 
ported to Rome, and thrown before wild beasts in the Colos- 
seum. Trajan, wholly ignorant of the nature of Christian- 
ity, was the first formally to pronounce it a proscribed re- 
ligion, as it had been all along in fact. He revised the rigid 


Dion Cassius (in the abridgment of Xiphilinus) Hist. Rom. 67, 14, in 
Preuschen, Analecta, p. 131. 


% Hist. Eccles., III, 19, 2c. 


* Some think that John was banished under Nero. The Syriac version 
of the Apocalypse refers the banishment of John to the days of Nero. 


* His martyrdom is described by Hegesippus in Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., 
II, 23; see also Josephus, Ant. XX, 9, 1. 


® Eusebius, Joc. cit., III, 32. 
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laws against all secret societies or prohibited clubs,’” and 
these laws were so framed as to include the Christian com- 
munity in their operation. The celebrated correspondence*® 
between the Emperor and Pliny the younger, who was gov- 
ernor of Bithynia in Asia Minor between 109-111, must be 
inserted here, both as throwing light upon the Roman pol- 
icy, and as affording an instructive picture of the early 
churches. 
Pliny to Trajan. 


“It is with me, sir, an established custom to refer to you all 
matters on which I am in doubt. For who is better able either to 
direct my scruples or to instruct my ignorance? 

“T have never been present at trials of Christians, and con- 
sequently do not know for what reasons, or how far, punishment 
is usually inflicted or inquiry made in their case. Nor have my hesi- 
tations been slight as to whether any distinction of age should be 
made, or persons however tender in years should be viewed as 
differing in no respect from the full-grown; whether pardon should 
be accorded for repentance, or he who has once been a Christian 
should gain nothing by having ceased to be one; whether the very 
profession itself, if unattended by crime, or else the crimes neces- 
sarily attaching to the profession, should be made subject of punish- 
ment. 

“Meanwhile, in the case of those who have been brought before 
me in the character of Christians, my course has been as follows: 
I put it to themselves whether they were or were not Christians. 
To such as professed that they were, I put the inquiry a second and 
a third time, threatening them with the supreme penalty. Those 
who persisted I ordered to execution. For, indeed, I could not 
doubt, whatever might be the nature of that which they professed, 
that their pertinacity, at any rate, and inflexible obstinacy, ought to 
be punished. There were others afflicted with like madness, with 
regard to whom, as they were Roman citizens, I made a memoran- 
dum that they were to be sent for judgment to Rome. Soon, the 

** The Roman sodalities or colleges were festive clubs or lodges. But on 
account of the political and revolutionary ends which they pursued, Julius 
Cesar had already dissolved them (Suetonius, Div. Julius, 42). The same was 


done by Augustus (Suetonius, Div. Aug., 32). Compare Mommsen, De col- 
legiis et sodalictis Romanorum, Kiel, 1843. 


* For the text and literature, see Preuschen, pp. 14 ff. 
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very handling of this matter causing, as often happens, the area of 
the charge to spread, many fresh examples occurred. An anonymous 
paper was put forth, containing the names of many persons. Those 
who denied that they either were or had been Christians, upon their 
calling on the gods after me, and upon their offering wine and 
incense before your statue, which for this purpose I had ordered 
to be introduced in company with the images of the gods, moreover, 
upon their reviling Christ—none of which things it is said can such 
as are really and truly Christians be compelled to do—these I 
deemed it proper to dismiss. Others named by the informer ad- 
mitted that they were Christians, and then shortly afterwards denied 
it, adding that they had been Christians, but had ceased to be so, 
some three years, some many years, more than one of them as much 
as twenty years, before. All these, too, not only honored your im- 
age and the effigies of the gods, but also reviled Christ. They af- 
firmed, however, that this had been the sum, whether of their crime 
or their delusion: They had been in the habit of meeting together 
on a stated day before sunrise, and of offering in turns a form of 
invocation to Christ, as to a god; also of binding themselves by an 
oath, not for any guilty purpose, but not to commit thefts, or rob- 
beries, or adulteries, not to break their word, not to repudiate de- 
posits when called upon ; these ceremonies having been gone through, 
they had been in the habit of separating, and again meeting together 
for the purpose of taking food—food, that is, of an ordinary and 
innocent kind. They had, however, ceased from doing even this 
after my edict, in which, following your orders, I had forbidden 
the existence of fraternities. This made me think it all the more 
necessary to inquire, even by torture, of two maid servants, who 
were styled deaconesses, what the truth was. I could discover noth- 
ing else than a vicious and extravagant superstition, and so, having 
postponed the inquiry, I have had recourse to your counsels. Indeed, 
the matter seemed to me a proper one for consultation, chiefly on 
account of the number of persons imperilled. For many of all ages 
and all ranks, aye, and of both sexes, are being called, and will be 
called, into danger. Nor are cities only permeated by the contagion 
of this superstition, but villages and country parts as well; yet it 
seems possible to stop it and cure it. It is in truth sufficiently evident 
that the temples, which were almost entirely deserted, have begun 
to be frequented, that the customary religious rites which had long 
been interrupted are being resumed, and that there is a sale for the 
food of sacrificial beasts, for which hitherto very few buyers indeed 
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could be found. From all this it is easy to form an opinion as to the 
great number of persons who may be reclaimed, if only room be 
granted for penitence.” 


The reply of the Emperor was as follows: 


Trajan to Pliny. 

“You have followed the right mode of procedure, my dear 
Secundus, in investigating the cases of those who had been brought 
before you as Christians. For, indeed, it is not possible to establish 
any universal rule, possessing as it were a fixed form. These people 
should not be searched for; if they are informed against and con- 
victed they should be punished ; yet, so that he who shall deny being 
a Christian, and shall make this plain in action, that is, by worship- 
ing our gods, even though suspected on account of his past conduct, 
shall obtain pardon by his penitence. Anonymous information, how- 
ever, ought not to be allowed a standing in any kind of charge; a 
course which would not only form the worst of precedents, but 
which is not in accordance with the spirit of our time.”?® 


In fact the edict of Trajan marks an epoch in history, 
because it formally and absolutely denies to Christianity 
for the first time a legitimate existence in the Roman state. 
The Christians could remain in peace so long as no accuser 
came forward. No wonder therefore that Tertullian ex- 
claimed: “What a self-contradictory sentence! He forbids 
their being sought out, as if they were innocent, and com- 
mands that they be punished as if they were guilty.” 

The rescript of Trajan continued under the following 
emperors to be the legal rule for the treatment of the Chris- 
tians. To bea Christian was clearly designated as a crime 
that must be suppressed. As the number of the Christians 
increased the hatred of the heathen population towards 
them rose also, and it happened more and more frequently 
that Christians were accused and executed for no reason 
but the Christian name. There was no possible relief 
against so unrighteous a procedure, until the time should 


* Pliny, Epist., X, 97, 98. See Neumann, Der rémische Staat, pp. 18-26. 
* Apol., II. 
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come when the whole view taken of Christianity in the 
Roman empire would undergo an essential change. 

As at this time the Christians had among them men 
of sufficient culture and learning to plead the cause of 
Christianity, an effort was made in that direction in the 
period immediately after Trajan’s edict. Defensive writ- 
ings known as “apologies” were addressed to the emperors, 
the governors of the provinces, and to the great public 
in general. Whatever effect they may have had other- 
wise, they certainly had no effect upon those whom they 
were intended to influence. 

Trajan’s successor, Hadrian (117-138), was indifferent 
to Christianity because of his ignorance of it." It is true 
that he directed the Asiatic proconsul Minucius Fundanus to 
check the popular fury against the Christians, and to pun- 
ish only those who should be, by an orderly judicial process, 
convicted of transgression of the laws, while at the same 
time he ordered that “obstinacy” on the part of the Chris- 
tians, i. e., a firm adherence to their profession, should be 
punished. Hadrian’s rescript as preserved by Justin and 
Eusebius” reads thus: 


“Hadrian to Minucius Fundanus. 


“T have received a letter written to me by the illustrious Serenius 
Granianus, whom you have succeeded. I desire the matter not to be 
passed over without being examined into, so that these men may 
not be harassed nor opportunity of malicious proceedings be offered 
to informers. If, therefore, the people of the province can clearly 
and legally bring their charges against Christians so as to answer 
before the tribunal, let them take this course only, and not proceed 
by importunate demands and mere outcries. For it is better, if any 
bring an accusation and prove anything to have been done contrary 
to the laws, to determine them according to the nature of the crime; 

* How little this emperor knew of Christianity is evident from a remark 
of his in a letter to his brother-in-law Servianus, that “worshipers of Serapis 


are Christians, and these are devoted to Serapis, who call themselves Christ’s 
bishops.” For the text of this letter see Preuschen, loc. cit., p. 19. 


* Apol., I, 69; Eusebius, Eccl. Hist., IV, 9. 
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but if the charge be only calumny, take care to punish the author 
of it as it deserves.’’* 


Conscientious governors, says Uhlhorn, acted hence- 
forth on this rescript. And yet Antoninus Pius had to 
issue new rescripts of like tenor. There arose in Greece 
a severe persecution in which Publius, the bishop of Athens, 
lost his life.** The Emperor sent rescripts to Larissa and 
to Thessalonica, in which he forbade the introduction of 
new measures in the treatment of the Christians, and 
ordered that the limits prescribed by Trajan’s edict should 
be strictly observed. And in all probability this was gen- 
erally done in the time of Antoninus Pius. But we will 
not anticipate. 

In the reign of Hadrian, the Jews, led by the pseudo- 
Messiah Bar-Cochab, persecuted all the Christians who 
would not join them in the insurrection. The outcome 
of this rebellion need not be narrated. Unable to persecute 
any further, the Jews circulated horrible calumnies on 
Jesus and his followers. ‘You,’ says Justin,” addressing 
the Jews, “have sent chosen and ordained men throughout 
all the world to proclaim that a godless and lawless heresy 
has sprung from one Jesus, a Galilean deceiver, whom we 
crucified, but his disciples stole him by night from the 
tomb,”* where he was laid when unfastened from the cross, 


* The genuineness of this rescript has been doubted by different scholars 
who considered it to be a Christian fiction. Uhlhorn considers it genuine. 
Keim, Rom und das Christentum, pp. 552 f., thinks that this rescript was com- 
posed by a Christian of Asia Minor, between 140-150 A. D. Baur also looks 
upon it as a Christian invention. 


* Eusebius, loc. cit., IV, 23. 
> Dialogue with Trypho, ch. 108, 133. 


* Here we have the origin of what has been called the “theory of fraud” 
of the resurrection of Jesus. It was invented by the Jewish priests who cruci- 
fied the Lord, and knew it to be false (Matt. xxvii. 62-66, xxviii. 12-15). The 
lie was repeated and believed, like many other lies, by credulous infidels, first 
by malignant Jews at the time of Justin Martyr, then by Celsus, who learned 
it from them, but wavered between it and the vision-theory, and it was re- 
newed in the eighteenth century by Reimarus in the Wolfenbiittel Fragments. 
Strauss formerly defended the vision-theory, but at the close of his life, when 
he exchanged his idealism and pantheism for materialism and atheism, he 
seems to have relapsed into this disgraceful theory of fraud; for in his Old 
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and now deceive men by asserting that he has risen from 
the dead and ascended to heaven. Moreover, you accuse 
him of having taught those godless, lawless, and unholy 
doctrines which you mention to the condemnation of those 
who confess him to be the Christ, and a teacher from, and 
Son of, God.” 

In the reign of Hadrian the long succession of “apol- 
ogies” took its rise, indicating a very bitter public senti- 
ment against the Christians, and a critical condition of the 
church. The writers of these “apologies” known as “apol- 
ogists” had not only to refute the charges and slanders 
of Jews and Gentiles, but they also endeavored to vindicate 
the truths of the Gospel, and attacked the vices and errors 
of idolatry.” 

The reign of Antoninus Pius (138-161) was for the 
most part a time of peace and toleration. The only recorded 
martyrdom under his rule, in the very year of his accession, 
is that of Telephorus, bishop of Rome.*® Otherwise the 
church was protected by the emperor.”® About the tenth 
year of his reign Justin Martyr laid before Antoninus Pius 
his First Apology “in behalf of those of all nations who are 
now unjustly hated and wantonly abused; I myself,” he 
adds, “being one of them.” In reply to this treatise of 
Justin, a rescript is said to have been issued by the em- 
peror to the Assembly of Asia* to the effect that “the 
Christians should not be molested unless they made at- 
tempts against the government.”*° But the gravest doubts 


and New Faith (1873) he was not ashamed to call the resurrection of Christ 
“a world-historical humbug.” 

** See the next section. 

* According to Uhlhorn he was martyred A. D. 135 or 137. 

® According to Baur “the Christians suffered harsher oppressions than 
under Hadrian. 

* xowdy trys ’Aclas, 

” Eusebius, IV, 13; Justin, Apol., I, 70. In Eusebius it is an edict of 
Marcus Aurelius, although Eusebius says immediately before, chap. 12, that 


it was the emperor to whom Justin addressed his Apology, i. e., Antoninus 
Pius. Moreover, what Eusebius says at the end of chap. 13 of the confirmatory 
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have been raised respecting the authenticity of this docu- 
ment which we here give for the benefit of the student: 


“I was of the opinion that the gods would take care that such 
people [the Christians] should not remain hidden, for they would 
punish much more, if they could, those who will not worship them. 
You torment them and accuse them as if they were atheists in their 
way of thinking, and you reproach them with other things which 
we cannot prove. It can only be advantageous to them if they are 
seen to die for that which is laid to their charge; when they prefer — 
giving up their bodies to doing what you require of them, they con- 
quer us. It is unkind to remind you of the earthquakes which have 
happened and still happen. Compared with the Christians you lose 
your courage in such circumstances; they have far more confidence 
in God than you. At such a time you appear to know nothing of the 
gods, you neglect the sacrifices, you do not know how to worship 
God, and therefore you are envious of those who worship him, and 
persecute them to death. Concerning these people some governors 
of provinces wrote to my divine father, and he replied to them that 
they should leave these people in peace if they do not attempt any- 
thing against the dominion of the Romans. And many have sent 
reports about them to me, and I also have answered in accordance 
with my father’s opinion. If any one has a complaint to bring against 
any of these people as such [as a Christian] the accused person is 
to be discharged even if it is shown that he is what is said, but the 
accuser is to be punished.”** 


“Every word of this,” says Baur,” betrays the Chris- 
tian writer, who makes the emperor give the heathens a 
lecture, while, with regard to the Christians, he speaks in 
exact accordance with the wishes of the Christians as to the 
way in which they would desire to be judged and dealt 
with by the Roman authorities. The emperor ends, in 


testimony of the bishop Melito of Sardis cannt refer to this edict as an edict 
of Marcus Aurelius; for had Melito known of such a document he could not 
have omitted to mention it in his Apology; cf. Euseb. IV, 26. This accordingly 
can only refer to the missives to Larissa, etc. The alleged edict arose, no 
doubt, under Marcus Aurelius, but was imputed to Antoninus Pius, in order 
to increase its influence by giving it the authority of the earlier emperor 
(Baur). 

™ Scholars like Neander, Baur, Uhlhorn, Schaff reject this edict as spur- 
ious, though it is defended by Wieseler. 
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fact, with issuing commands exactly contrary to those of 
the edict of Trajan.” 

Marcus Aurelius (161-180), the philosophic moralist, 
the patron of the stoics, the pupil of Fronto of Cirta, an 
opponent of the Christians, on whom he charged incestuous 
banquets,*? had no sympathy with Christianity, and prob- 
ably regarded it as an absurd and fanatical superstition. 
His religion was a fatalistic pantheism. Nature was his 
God. ‘Everything harmonizes with me, which is harmo- 
nious to thee, O Universe! Nothing for me is too early or 
too late, which is in due time for thee. Everything is fruit 
to me which thy seasons bring, O Nature! From thee are 
all things, in thee are all things, to thee all things return.” 
In proud resignation to the decisions of fate he sought his 
peace. “Willingly give thyself up to Clotho, allowing her 
to spin thy thread into whatever things she pleases.” Mar- 
cus Aurelius believed that he could realize his moral ideal 
by his own power. He believed in himself and indeed in 
himself alone. “It is sufficient to attend to the daimon 
within, and to reverence him sincerely.”” A man who took 
this attitude could only reject the story of the cross, the 
gospel of grace for sinners. Marcus Aurelius,** says Uhl- 
horn, “was far too much of a slave to his philosophic the- 
ories, far too thoroughly steeped in the prejudices of the 
schools, to be able to give a hearing to the artless message 
of salvation. He was far too proud and cold to receive 
from the Christians’ joy in their faith, any other impres- 
sion than that of fanaticism. In his ‘“Meditations’** he 
alludes only once to the Christians and this with scorn, 
tracing their whole enthusiasm for martyrdom to “sheer 
obstinacy” and love for theatrical display. “The soul,” 


® He is referred to by Minucius Felix in the Octavius, ch. IX and XXXI. 


* On Marcus Aurelius see Farrar, Seekers After God, pp. 235 ff.; Schaff, 
History of the Christian Church, II, p. 325 ff. 


“English translation by Geo. Long, revised ed., London, 1880. 
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he says, “when it must depart from the body, should be 
ready to be extinguished, to be dispersed, or to subsist a 
while longer with the body. But this readiness must pro- 
ceed from its own judgment, and not from mere obstinacy, 
as with the Christians; it must be arrived at with reflection 
and dignity, so that you could even convince another with- 
out declamation.’*’ How far above the Christian martyrs, 
this emperor evidently thought himself! Of what led them 
to death, he had no conception. He can hardly have known 
more of Christianity than what was conveyed to him by 
hearsay, and what Fronto, his teacher and friend, may 
have told him of it. 

It is significant for the position of Marcus Aurelius, 
that Fronto, the rhetorician, the author of the first contro- 
versial work directed against Christianity of which we 
have any knowledge,*® was so intimate with him. During 
the first years of the reign of Marcus Aurelius the Chris- 
tians’ position remained the same as before. Trajan’s reg- 
ulations were still the standard for all proceedings against 
them, except that the many calamities which had come 
upon the Empire had excited the fanaticism of the heathen 
to greater fierceness, and the authorities offered less re- 
sistance to the demands of the people. A _ persecution 
flamed up with peculiar fury in Asia Minor, and in it Poly- 
carp, the venerable bishop of Smyrna, suffered martyrdom. 
When asked to swear by the genius of the emperor, Poly- 
carp answered: “Eighty and six years have I served Christ, 
and he has never done me a wrong. How can I blaspheme 
him, my King, who has saved me?” And having prayed: 
“Lord God Almighty, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, I 
praise Thee that Thou hast judged me worthy of this day 
and of this hour, to participate in the number of Thy wit- 


% Meditations, XI, 3. 
Tt was soon cast into the shade by the treatise of Celsus. 
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nesses and in the cup of Thy Christ,” he was consumed by 
the flames. This took place April 6 A. D. 166.** 

Another prominent martyr of this time was Justin Martyr. 
When he wrote his second Apology, he was already aware 
of what awaited him. He narrates the executions of sev- 
eral Christians, which had given the occasion for the Apol- 
ogy, and then adds: “I too expect to be taken in their snares 
and impaled.” He knew, says Uhlhorn, that the philos- 
opher Crescens longed to be revenged upon him and had 
daily before his eyes proofs of how easy it was to procure 
the death of a Christian. Crescens denounced him, and 
with several other Christians he was brought before Junius 
Rusticus, the prefect of the city. Justin quietly explained 
who he was, and what was his occupation, that he had 
himself sought and found the truth, and that now when 
any one came to him he communicated to him the teach- 
ings of the truth. “Art thou not then a Christian?” asked 
the prefect, and Justin replied: “Yes; I am a Christian.” 
Together with others, Justin was beheaded with the axe. 

But worse things were yet to come. The emperor had 
issued a rescript which went far beyond the regulations 
of Trajan. Melito of Sardis calls it barbarously cruel. 
“What has never before happened,” writes Melito, “the 
race of the pious is now persecuted in Asia by new edicts. 
The shameless informers, greedy of the property of others, 
plunder, as they find in the edicts the occasion to do so, 
the innocent by day and night.” Melito doubts whether 
a righteous emperor could ever ordain anything so unjust, 
but says that if this decree and this new edict, which should 
not have been passed as it is even against hostile barbar- 
ians, does proceed from the emperor himself, they entreat 
him the more earnestly not to give them up to be thus pub- 

*? There is a difference of opinion among scholars as to the date of. Poly- 
carp’s martyrdom. Schaff, Renan, Ewald, Lipsius, Zalm, Harnack and others 


assign it to the reign of Antoninus Pius in 155. Wieseler, Keim, Uhlhorn and 
others favor the old date (166-167), which rests on the authority of Eusebius 


and Jerome. 
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licly plundered.*® This is just the period of the first great 
Christian persecutions which were conducted by the Roman 
state authorities. The first fell upon the church at Smyrna 
in the year 167, the second ten years afterwards upon the 
Gallic churches at Lugdunum and Vienna. The most dis- 
tinguished victim of this Gallic persecution was Pothinus, 
the bishop of Lyons, a man over ninety years old.*® 

The persecution extended throughout the entire em- 
pire, an early prelude of the subsequent general persecu- 
tions. ‘“The demon [of the Christians],” Celsus exultingly 
asserts, “is not only reviled, but banished from every land 
and sea, and those who, like images, are consecrated to 
him are bound and led to punishment and impaled (or 
crucified), whilst the demon—or, as you call him, the Son 
of God— takes no vengeance on the evil doer.” Celsus 
saw in this the fulfilment of the saying of Apollo’s priest: 
“The mills of the gods grind slowly,” and he scornfully 
points to the fate of the worshipers of the one God. “They 
[the Jews] instead of being masters of the whole world, 
are left with not so much as a patch of ground or a hearth; 
and of you [the Christians] one or two may be wandering 
in secret, but they are being sought out to be punished 
with death.”*° But in all his exultation at the destruction 
of the Christians, Celsus must still have felt that this per- 
secution had not exterminated them, and would not do so. 
Otherwise why did he choose just this time to make a 
written attack on them? For, in all probability, the famous, 
or rather infamous, treatise which he published under the 
title “A True Discourse,” belongs to this very time. 


THE APOLOGISTS. 


From the beginning Christianity bore within itself the 
consciousness of possessing a power which should over- 


* Fusebius, IV, 26. 
® For the narrative of this fiery trial see Eusebius, V, 1, 2. 


“ Origen against Celsus, VIII, 39, 40, 60. 
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come the world. The words of Jesus, “Ye are the salt of 
the earth,” “ye are the light of the world,” were the guid- 
ing thought by which the Christians were inspired from the 
beginning, and which made them conscious that they were 
the soul of the world, and that they alone had a future to 
look forward to. Where there are men who in this way 
feel themselves to be the soul of the world, the time is in- 
disputably approaching when the reins of the government 
of the world will fall unasked into their hands. 

But before things had advanced so far, much repug- 
nance, detestation, hatred and enmity against Christianity 
had to be overcome. But still it was successful, though all 
that it had to oppose to the whole might of heathenism, 
was simply the word, the testimony of Christ. To this 
must be added the life, love and suffering of the early 
Christians, which made an impression upon the heathen, 
and thus many a soul among them thirsting for truth, many 
a seeker after wisdom in the schools of the philosophers, 
in the temples of gods the most diverse, or in Jewish houses 
of prayer, found here the deepest longing satisfied. The 
time had come when not only—to use the words of Celsus 
—‘‘wool-workers, cobblers, leather-dressers, the most illit- 
erate and vulgar of mankind, were zealous preachers of the 
gospels,” but also the cultured and learned, and from the 
ranks of the latter came those men who wrote treatises or 
apologies in defence of the new religion, to which they have 
been converted, and from their writings they obtained the 
name of “apologists.’’ The Christian apologetic literature 
called forth in the second century, was a “vindication of 
Christianity by the pen, against the Jewish zealot, the 
Grecian philosopher, and the Roman statesman. The Chris- 
tians were indeed from the first ‘ready always to give an 
answer to every man that asked them a reason of the hope 
that was in them.’ But when heathenism took the field 
against them not only with fire and sword, but with argu- 
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ment and slander besides, they had to add to their simple 
practical testimony a theoretical self-defence” (Schaff). 

The earliest of these apologists’ are Quadratus and 
Aristides, who wrote against the heathen, and Aristo of 
Pella, who wrote against the Jews, all in the reign of Had- 
rian (117-137). As to Quadratus, his “Apology” is lost. 
All we know of him is a quotation from Eusebius who says: 
“Quadratus addressed a discourse to Aelius Hadrian, as an 
apology for the religion that we profess, because certain 
malicious persons attempted to harass our brethren.” As 
to Aristides of Athens, his “Apology” mentioned by Euse- 
bius, was looked upon as hopelessly lost, but has recently 
been recovered. The apology contains “first, a declaration 
of the nature of the true God; then a scathing exposure, 
by way of contrast, of heathen mythological systems; and 
lastly, a vivid and beautiful delineation of the Christian 
character, with an appeal to calumniators and persecutors. 
drawn from the coming judgment.’’ Some scholars think 
that the original was offered to the emperor Antoninus 
Pius (138-161). 

Aristo of Pella seems to have been the earliest Christian 
participant in the literary conflict with Judaism. Between 
135 and 175 he published a small treatise entitled “A Dis- 
putation between Jason and Papiscus concerning Christ.” 
In this work Jason, a Jewish Christian, proved so con- 
clusively the fulfilment of the Messianic prophecies in Jesus 
of Nazareth that his opponent, the Jew Papiscus, begged to 
be baptized. Celsus cites the work in his treatise against 
the Christians, written about 178. 


Justin the Philosopher and Martyr. 


“The most eminent among the Greek apologists of the 
second century is Flavius Justinus, surnamed ‘Philosopher 


*On these and the other apologists see Ehrhard, Die altchristliche Littera- 
tur, vol. I, 1900, pp. 198f.; Bardenhewer, Patrology, St. Louis, Mo., 1908, 
pp. 44 ff.; also Schaff, History of the Christian Church, vol. II, 1883. 
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and Martyr.’ He is the typical apologist, who devoted his 
whole life to the defence of Christianity at a time when it 
was most assailed, and he sealed his testimony with his 
blood. He is also the first Christian philosopher or the 
first philosophic theologian. His writings were well known 
to Ireneus, Hippolytus, Eusebius, Epiphanius, Jerome and 
Photius, and the most important of them have been pre- 
served to this day” (Schaff). He was one of those seekers 
after truth who found his deepest longing satisfied in the 
church. He tells us of his fruitless wanderings through 
the school of the philosophers in search of certainty and 
peace of mind. A stoic under whose instruction he first 
placed himself, asserted that the sure knowledge of God, 
which Justin chiefly longed for was a subordinate question 
of philosophical speculation. A peripatetic, of whom he 
next inquired, demanded, after a few days, as of primary 
importance, that he should settle the fee. This repelled 
Justin, and he went to a Pythagorean who dismissed him 
immediately because he had no knowledge of music, geom- 
etry and astronomy, an acquaintance with which, the Pyth- 
agorean declared, was pre-requisite to the study of philos- 
ophy, since they are the means by which the soul absorbed 
in earthly things may be purified. Justin then turned toa 
Platonist and supposed that he had reached the goal, for 
his teacher introduced him to the Platonic doctrine of ideas, 
and the pupil already dreamed that he had become a sage 
and was near to the vision of Deity. Then, walking alone 
one day on the shore of the sea, he met an old man, a mature 
Christian, and fell into conversation with him on divine 
things. The venerable man showed him that God can be 
perceived only by a mind sanctified by the spirit of God, 
and so affected him that all at once his proud dream of 
knowledge vanished. The old man, seeing his consterna- 
tion, pointed him to the divine Word as the source of all 
true knowledge of God, and began to tell him of Christ. 
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Following these hints, Justin found in Christianity that 
sure knowledge of God which he had sought for in vain 
in the different schools of philosophers. Thus the enthu- 
siastic Platonist became a believing Christian.” 

Justin is the author of two “Apologies” against the 
heathen, and of a “Dialogue with Trypho the Jew.” The 
“First Apology,” which is the longer, is addressed to the 
emperor Antoninus Pius (137-161), and is especially valu- 
able for the account it gives of the doctrines, ritual, and 
life of the early churches.’ It vindicates the Christians 
from the charge of atheism and immorality. “We who 
formerly delighted in fornication,” says he, “now strive 
for purity. We who used magical arts, have dedicated 
ourselves to the good and eternal God. We who have 
loved the acquisition of wealth more than all else, now bring 
what we have into a common stock, and give to every one 
in need. We who hated and destroyed one another, and 
on account of their different manners would not receive 
into our houses men of a different tribe, now, since the 
coming of Christ, live familiarly with them. We pray for 
our enemies, we endeavor to persuade those who hate us 
unjustly to live conformably to the beautiful precepts of 
Christ to the end that they may become partakers with us 
of the same joyful hope of a reward from God, the Ruler 
of aii." 

The “Second Apology” is chiefly an appeal against the 
calumnies of the cynic philosopher Crescens, and the con- 
sequent persecution to which Christians were exposed. In 
both apologies Justin shows how large a place was occupied 
in his thoughts by the “demons,” as the deceivers of man- 


* Justin Martyr, Dialogues, ch. IT, 8. Archbishop Trench has reproduced 
the story of Justin’s conversion in thoughtful poetry, in Poems, London, 1865, 
p. 140. 


* For a description of a Sunday service see ch. 65, 67. 
*ch. 63. 
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kind. The second was fatal to Justin himself, Crescens in 
revenge pursuing the Christian philosopher to his death. 

The “Dialogue with Trypho the Jew” is a work of 
Platonic cast. It is here that Justin gives the well-known 
narrative of his own conversion. It is more than twice as 
large as both “Apologies,” and is a vindication of Chris- 
tianity from Moses and the prophets against the objections 
of the Jews. The disputation lasted two days. Trypho 
was not a fanatical Pharisee but a tolerant and courteous 
Jew, who evasively confessed at last that he had been much 
instructed, and asked Justin to come again, and to remem- 
ber him as a friend. 


Tatian the Assyrian. 

This disciple of Justin Martyr, living from I10 to 172 
A.D., was the author of an apologetic work addressed “To 
the Greeks” and written in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
probably in Rome. He vindicates Christianity as the “phi- 
losophy of the barbarians,” and exposes the contradictions, 
absurdities, and immoralities of the Greek mythology from 
actual knowledge and with much spirit and acuteness, but 
with vehement contempt and bitterness. He proves that 
the teachings of Moses and the Old Testament comprise 
an older as well as a purer doctrine. All that was true, 
he maintains, in ancient philosophy, was derived from “bar- 
barians” to whom God revealed Himself. 


Miltiades. 

Miltiades was a contemporary of Tatian and perhaps 
also a disciple of Justin. He defended the Christian truth 
against pagans, Jews and heretics, but all his writings 
are lost. 


A pollinaris. 


Claudius Apollinaris was bishop of Hieropolis in the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius, to whom he presented a “De- 
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fence of the Christian Faith,” apparently in 172. But this 
as well as his other writings have perished. 


Melito. 


Melito, bishop of Sardis in Lydia, was a prolific author. 
He wrote an “Apology,” which he presented to Marcus 
Aurelius. In it Melito reminds the emperor and the Ro- 
mans that the appearance of Christianity in the world was 
contemporary with the reign of Emperor Augustus, which 
was so great an epoch in history. At that time, he says, 
the Roman Empire reached the highest point of its prosper- 
ity, and since then both have been together in the world 
to their mutual advantage. “The philosophy which we 
profess,” says Melito, “first flourished indeed among the 
barbarians, but afterwards, when it grew up also among 
the nations under your government, under the glorious 
reign of Augustus, your ancestor, it became to your ad- 
ministration an auspicious blessing. For since that time 
the Roman power has grown in greatness and splendor, 
and to it you have become the desired successor ; and will 
continue to be, together with your son, if you preserve that 
philosophy which has been nurtured with the empire, which 
commenced its existence with Augustus, and which your 
ancestors also did honor with other religions. One of the 
greatest evidences that our doctrine flourished to the ad- 
vantage of a reign so happily begun, is this, that nothing 
disastrous has occurred to the empire, since the reign of 
Augustus; on the contrary, all things have proceeded splen- 
didly and gloriously according to the wishes of all.”® 


Athenagoras. 


He was “a Christian philosopher of Athens,” during 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius. He addressed an “Apology” 
or “Intercession in behalf of the Christians” to the em- 


5 Eusebius, IV, 26. 
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perors Marcus Aurelius and Commodus. In a style of 
great elegance, Athenagoras meets and refutes the current 
accusations against the Christians, those of atheism, Thy- 
estean banquets (cannibalism), Oedipodean connections 
(incest), and effectually retorts the charge of absurdity 
upon the traditions of heathenism. 


Minucius Felix. 


Marcus Minucius Felix belongs to that class of con- 
verts who brought the rich stores of classical culture to the 
service of Christianity. We have from him an apology of 
Christianity in the form of a dialogue under the title Oc- 
tavius. Together with his friend Octavius Januarius, who 
like himself had been converted from heathen error to the 
Christian truth, the author makes an excursion from Rome 
to the sea-bath at Ostia. There they meet on a promenade 
along the beach with Cecilius Natalis, another friend of 
Minucius, but still a heathen, and, as appears from his 
reasoning, a philosopher of the skeptical school of the New 
Academy. Sitting down, the two friends begin, at the 
suggestion of Cecilius, to discuss the religious question of 
the day. Minucius sitting between them is to act as um- 
pire (chap. 1-4). 

Cecilius speaks first in defence of the heathen, and in 
opposition to the Christian religion. “He represents in his 
views,” says Uhlhorn, “a class of persons, large then as 
always, who have a certain measure of culture and yet are 
incapable of any profound knowledge, and touch the subject 
of religion only on the surface. Conservative in their dis- 
position, they adhere to the faith in which they are born 
neither from choice nor from inclination, but from decorum 
and love of quiet. They regard it as a mark of good breed- 
ing not to dispute much upon such a topic. They are 
neither dreamers nor mystics. On the contrary they are 
somewhat skeptical, and rather inclined to ridicule religious 
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beliefs. Yet they are unwilling to see the old traditions 
disturbed, are easily inflamed against religious innovaters, 
and are credulous of every absurdity which is reported 
about them. 

Nothing in Christianity more excites the anger of Ca- 
cilius than its claim to be in possession of assured truth. 
While he admits that we know nothing with certainty, yet 
he thinks “the tradition of the fathers the most venerable 
and the best guide to truth” (ch. 5). Wherefore the re- 
ligion which they have handed down is to be followed, 
without dispute. The depressed condition of the Christians 
makes him ridicule their God. ‘“‘Where is the God,” asks 
Ceecilius, “that can help those who come to life again, while 
he does nothing for the living? Do not the Romans govern 
and reign without your God? Do they not enjoy the whole 
world and rule over you?) The greatest and best portion 
of you are the prey of want and cold, are naked and hungry. 
Your God suffers this and seems not to know it. Either he 
can not, or will not, help his own: thus he is either weak 
or unjust’ (ch. 12). Ceecilius objects to the religion of 
the Christians, that it has no temples, nor altars, nor im- 
ages. “What absurdities,” exclaims he (ch. 10), “do these 
Christians invent! Of the God whom they can neither show 
nor see they recount that he is everywhere present, that he 
comes and goes, that he knows and judges the actions of 
men, their words, and even their secret thoughts. They 
make him out to be a spy, a troublesome policeman, who 
is always in motion. How can he attend to every particular 
when he is occupied with the whole? Or, how can he be 
sufficient for the whole, when he is engaged with particu- 
lars?” (ch. 10). 

In the eyes of Cecilius the Christians appeared to be 
godless, to be atheists. But more than this. He repeats 
the lies of secret crimes, as promiscuous incest and the 
murder of innocent children, and quotes as authority for 
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these slanders the celebrated orator Fronto. “The story 
about the initiation of novices,” Cecilius narrates, “is as 
much to be detested as it is well known. An infant covered 
over with meal, that it may deceive the unwary, is placed 
before the neophytes. This infant is slain by the young 
pupil, with dark and secret wounds, he being urged on as 
if to harmless blows on the surface of the meal. Thirstily 
—O horror!—they lick up its blood; eagerly they divide 
its limbs; by this victim they are pledged together; with 
this consciousness of wickedness they are covenanted to 
mutual silence.” After the feast, it is further related, when 
they are intoxicated, a dog that has been tied to the chan- 
delier is provoked to jump by throwing a morsel, so that 
by the leap he extinguishes the light, and in the darkness 
thus occasioned deeds of the most abominable lust are com- 
mitted and the wildest orgies are celebrated (ch. 9). 

To the pagan Cecilius, the Christians are a “reprobate, 
unlawful, desperate faction,” who had conspired against 
all that is good and beautiful, a “people skulking and shun- 
ning the light, silent in public, but garrulous in corners. 
They despise the temples as charnel-houses, they abhor the 
gods, they laugh at sacred things; wretched, they pity, if 
they are allowed, the priests; half naked themselves, they 
disdain honors and purple robes. In their wondrous folly 
and incredible audacity they despise present torments, 
though they dread those which are uncertain and future; 
and, while they fear to die after death, they do not fear to 
die for the present. So does a deceitful hope, the consola- 
tion of a revival, soothe their fear” (ch. 8). Czecilius pities 
the Christians for their austere habits and their aversion 
to the theater, banquets and other innocent enjoyments 
(ch. 12). 

Octavius follows closely the arguments of Cecilius, 
makes a drastic exposé of the follies of polytheism and 
refutes the usual anti-Christian calumnies, closing with a 
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touching portrait of the faith and life of the Christians 
(ch. 16-38). No arbiter’s judgment is needed as Cecilius 
admits his defeat. 


The Epistle to Diognetus. 


We have spoken of the consciousness which filled the 
Christians that they are the soul of the world. Among 
the apologists of the second century there is no one in 
whom this feeling was more alive, or by whom it was ex- 
pressed with greater energy and beauty than the unknown 
author of the “Epistle to Diognetus.”’ After depicting in 
sharp antitheses the peculiar enigmatical life of the Chris- 
tians, contrasting in so many points with the whole of 
their surroundings, he sums up his description of them 
in the statement: “In a word, the Christians are in the 
world what the soul is in the body.” As the passage is too 
beautiful to omit we give it in full: “The Christians are not 
distinguished from other men by country, by language, nor 
by civil institutions, for they neither dwell in cities by 
themselves, nor use a peculiar tongue, nor lead a singular 
mode of life. They dwell in Grecian or barbarian cities, 
as the case may be; they follow the ways of the country in 
dress, food, and the other affairs of life. Yet they present 
a wonderful and confessedly paradoxical course of con- 
duct. They dwell in their own native lands, but as stran- 
gers. They take part in all things as citizens; and they 
suffer all things as foreigners. Every foreign country is 
a fatherland to them, and every land of their birth as a 
land of strangers. They marry, as do others; they beget 
children; but they do not destroy their offspring. They 
have a common table, but not a common bed. They are 
in the flesh, but they do not live after the flesh. They pass 
their days on earth, but they are citizens of heaven. They 
obey the prescribed laws, and at the same time surpass the 
laws by their lives. They love all men, and are persecuted 
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by all. They are unknown and condemned; they are put 
to death, and restored to life. They are poor, yet make 
many rich; they are in lack of all things, and yet abound 
in all; they are dishonored, and yet in their very dishonor 
are glorified. They are spoken evil of, and yet are justi- 
fied; they are reviled, and bless; they are insulted, and 
repay the insult with honor; they do good, yet are pun- 
ished as evil-doers. When punished, they rejoice as if 
quickened into life; they are assailed by the Jews as for- 
eigners, and are persecuted by the Greeks; yet those who 
hate them are unable to assign any reason for their hatred. 

“To sum up all in one word—what the soul is in the 
body, that are Christians in the world. The soul is dif- 
fused through all the members of the body and Christians 
are scattered through all the cities of the world. The soul 
dwells in the body, yet is not of the body; and so the 
Christians dwell in the world, yet are not of the world. 
The soul, invisible, keeps watch in the visible body; so also 
the Christians are known indeed to be in the world, but 
their godliness remains invisible. The flesh hates the 
soul, and wars against it, though itself suffering no in- 
jury, because it is prevented from enjoying pleasures; 
the world also hates the Christians, though in nowise in- 
jured, because they abjure pleasures. The soul loves the 
flesh that hates it, and [loves also] the members; Christians 
likewise love those that hate them. The soul is imprisoned 
in the body, yet preserves that very body; so the Christians 
are confined in the world as in a prison, and yet they are 
the preservers of the world. The immortal soul dwells in a 
mortal tabernacle; so the Christians dwell as sojourners 
in corruptible [bodies], looking for an incorruptible dwel- 
ling in the heavens. The soul, when but ill-provided with 
food and drink, becomes better ; in like manner, the Chris- 
tians, though subjected day by day to punishment, increase 
the more in number. God has assigned them this illustrious 
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position, which it were unlawful for them to forsake” (ch. 
5 and 6).° 

Leaving aside the question of authorship which re- 
mains unanswered to this day, we will state that the Diog- 
netus to whom this letter is addressed, was an inquiring 
heathen of high social position and culture, who desired 
information concerning the origin and nature of the re- 
ligion of the Christians, and the secret of their contempt 
of the world, their courage in death, their brotherly love, 
and the reason of the late origin of this new fashion, so 
different from the gods of the Greeks and the superstition 
of the Jews. A stoic philosopher of this name instructed 
Marcus Aurelius. Perhaps he taught him also to despise 
the Christian martyrs, and to trace their heroic courage 
to sheer obstinacy. It is quite probable that our Diognetus 
was identical with the imperial tutor who expressed the 
desire to know what enabled these Christians “to despise 
the world and to make light of death.’” 

The epistle is an answer to the question of this noble 
heathen. “It is a brief but masterly vindication of Chris- 
tian life and doctrine from actual experience. It is evi- 
dently the product of a man of genius, fine taste and clas- 
sical culture. It excels in fresh enthusiasm of faith, rich- 
ness of thought, and elegance of style, and is altogether 
one of the most beautiful memorials of Christian antiquity, 
unsurpassed and hardly equaled by any genuine work of 
the Apostolic Fathers.” 

Assuming with Lightfoot, Schaff and Bardenhewer the 
identity of the recipient of this epistle with that of the 
preceptor of Marcus Aurelius; assuming with Keim the 
year 177 as the date of composition, may we not go a step 

* The only codex of this epistle definitely known was the Strassburg Codex 


of the thirteenth century, which was destroyed in the accidental fire at Strass- 
burg during the siege of 1870, 


_ "Comp. Ep. and Diog., cap. 1, with Aurelius, Medit., IX, 3 (his only allu- 
sion to Christianity). 
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further and assume that the work of Celsus was meant 
to counteract the influence which the “Epistle to Diog- 
netus” might produce? The very title of Celsus’s work, 
“A True Word,” is in itself suggestive. He alone claims to 
give a “true” discourse. “I know all. We have it all out 
of your own books, we need no further witnesses. You 
have killed yourselves with your own sword;”* such is the 
boast of Celsus, the Platonist. 
BERNHARD PICK. 
NEWARK, NEw JERSEY. 


* Origen, Against Celsus, I, 12; II, 74. 
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OW that the big heart is still and the voice of the 

Master is silent—the Master who since the death of 
the great Socrates himself is unsurpassed in the philosophic 
inspiration he imparted to the youth of his age—friendship 
and justice alike require that we shall give such nurture 
and correction to his favorite child as loyalty to the past 
and the needs of the future may dictate. Let us try to 
examine briefly the significance of the doctrine of prag- 
matism and then redefine it in terms of our own insight. 


I. 


It is a long stretch historically from Protagoras to 
William James. Yet critics have not been slow in point- 
ing out the similarity between the doctrine of the founder 
of ancient humanism and the pragmatic movement of to- 
day. In this the critics have spoken truer than they knew. 
For historical research has now made clear that Protagoras 
was no subjectivist, as was so long supposed from a mis- 
interpretation of Plato, but a genuine empiricist. I agree 
in the main with Gomperz’s results in his treatment of 
Protagoras.’ But I believe that these results, with proper 
interpretation, can be derived from Plato, especially the 
Theaetetus, which Gomperz discards. This incidentally 
throws valuable light on the Protagorean authorship of the 
anonymous work entitled “The Art.’’ On the basis of this 
new interpretation of Protagoras, we may indeed adopt the 
first sentence of Protagoras’s work on truth as a fair 


"Greek Thinkers, Vol. I, 438-475. 
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epitome of modern pragmatism: “Man is the measure of 
all things, of those which are that they are and of those 
which are not that they are not.” Or to use Goethe’s para- 
phrase: ‘““We may watch nature, measure her, reckon her, 
weigh her, etc. as we will. It is yet but our measure and 
weight, since man is the measure of things.” 

It is a commonplace now that human nature must be the 
starting point for all our theories concerning reality. We can 
only speak of those things as existent that make a difference 
to human nature, either directly as immediate experience or 
indirectly as assumptions needed to account for such im- 
mediate experience as our perception with its microscopes 
and telescopes furnishes us. If things make no difference 
directly or indirectly, perceptually or conceptually, to hu- 
man nature, they are mere fictions, belong in a world of 
centaurs and mermaids. At any rate we cannot say whether 
they are or are not. 

And what is true in regard to the existence of things 
holds equally in regard to their properties and values. 
These, too, must be regarded as included in Protagoras’s 
thesis, for the doctrine of the functional relation of qual- 
ities and values to human nature is distinctly attributed to 
Protagoras in the dialogue by that name. The doctrine of 
the relativity of values Protagoras inherited from Herac- 
litus, who showed that values depend upon the relation of 
the object to the specific will, whether that of ass, or ox, 
or fish, or hog, or surgeon. “Asses would rather have 
straw than gold.”” Relativity of values to the will does not 
mean subjectivity of values. We can predict values for 
definite wills. We know what the ox and ass want, under 
definite conditions. We must judge the values and proper- 
ties of things, as well as their existence, from the differ- 
ences they make to human nature in varying contexts. 
Things are colored, extended, sweet or bitter; they are 


*See Fragments 51-58, Burnet, Early Greek Philosophers, p. 137. 
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pleasant or unpleasant, beautiful or ugly, because they be- 
long in a context with conscious human nature. Things or 
individuals have those properties that we must acknowl- 
edge in order to adjust ourselves to our environment or 
realize our purposes. To speak of a property that makes 
no difference directly or indirectly to human nature, is to 
mistake fancy for reality. There is no property in the 
abstract, no good in general. In this Socrates and Pro- 
tagoras agree. 

So far modern pragmatism and Protagoras are at one. 
They are at one, too, in applying this criterion to all types 
of existence, physical or psychological, natural or super- 
natural. Knowledge everywhere must be based upon evi- 
dence as furnished through human experience. “In respect 
to the gods,” says Protagoras, “I am unable to know either 
that they are or that they are not, for there are many 
obstacles to such knowledge, above all the obscurity of the 
matter and the life of man, in that it is so short.” We must 
know the existence and properties of the supernatural as 
we know nature—by evidence. To be sure, in our con- 
ception of experience as race experience we are able to 
eke out somewhat further the evidence that Protagoras 
found insufficient in individual experience. Individual ex- 
perience is supplemented by further historic experience in 
trying out the hypothesis. But human nature still remains 
the measure. 

We know, too, that what differences shall exist for us 
vary vastly with the efficiency of our tools, perceptual 
and conceptual. The rings of Saturn or the properties of 
radium only make a difference to human nature with im- 
proved tools, not only in the way of telescopes and micro- 
scopes, but in the way of scientific conceptions. Considering 
the limitations of our powers of perception as compared 
with the complexity of the objects, this leaves sufficient 
room for scientific agnosticism. This agnosticism, how- 
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ever, is one of degree, not of kind. To the extent that we 
know the properties of things, we must believe that they 
are such as we must take them. To say, then, that all 
we know must be known from the difference it makes to hu- 
man experience must be accepted as an evident, even if 
tautological, truism. Tautology it seemed even to Aris- 
totle. But, if it is logical tautology, it marks, both in an- 
cient and modern times, decidedly a new psychological step 
in the development of human consciousness, a step so strik- 
ing that its recent re-discovery has been well-nigh epoch- 
making. 


II. 


But, if human nature is to be taken as the starting 
point and measure, we must first of all define human nature. 
Here again the problem is old, and we must strive to learn 
from the past. Not to orient ourselves with reference to 
the past is to talk like drunken men or men suddenly awake. 
A great deal of confusion and misunderstanding could have 
been obviated in the recent pragmatic discussion and a 
great deal of energy economized on both sides, if those 
taking part in it had taken pains to read Plato’s Theaetetus. 

If things exist and are what they are because of the 
differences they make to human nature, then what is hu- 
man nature or in what respect must they make a difference? 
Protagoras in setting the new program, so revolutionary 
in philosophic investigation, failed, so far as we know, to 
define human nature. This failure has probably a twofold 
root. One root is the inadequacy of his psychological tools. 
Thought and perception were not as yet clearly differen- 
tiated. This we can see from the fragments of Empedocles. 
Thought and perception here alike depend upon effluences 
and the action of like upon like. The concept has not yet 
been discovered. This is the immortal contribution of Soc- 
rates and Plato. It is this lack of distinction that Plato 
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feels when he says in the Theaetetus that “perception and 
sight and knowledge are supposed to be the same.” 

But another, and still more significant reason, we find 
in the problem which Protagoras sets himself. We learn 
from Porphyry that Protagoras in his great work on 
“Truth” directed his shafts against the Eleatics.* In other 
words, the bitter struggle of Protagoras, as of his modern 
successors, was with the intellectualists. Only the Eleatics 
were no milk and water intellectualists. They had the cour- 
age of their convictions. In Parmenides, the venerable 
founder of the school, they had their unequivocal platform: 
“For it is the same thing that can be thought and that can 
be.” Thought coerces being. Zeno had riddled the world 
of perception with his brilliant dialectic, and Melissos had 
drawn the consequences of the logic of his predecessors: 
“Wherefore it ensueth that we neither see nor know the 
many.” It was this arrogant confidence in a priori thought 
and contempt for sense that Protagoras set himself to 
refute. 

We cannot wonder, then, that Protagoras seemed to 
his critics to neglect thought and to place a one-sided em- 
phasis upon the immediate. Here again history has re- 
peated itself. But it seems less of an omission when we 
remember that there was no need of emphasizing the im- 
portance of thought so far as the Eleatic intellectualists 
were concerned. Knowledge, Protagoras insists, must pro- 
ceed from evidence. It cannot be produced in vacuo by 
means of mere logical consistency. The criterion of reality 
must lie in the consequences in the way of immediate sense 
experience. Knowledge rests, in the last analysis, upon 
perception. 

For, with the key furnished by Porphyry, we can see 
the import of the quotations given by Plato in the Theae- 
tetus. The homo mensura tenet, which Plato quotes, means 


*Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, Vol. I, p. 450. 
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that if facts make a sensible difference to human nature, 
they must be existent, and must be what they seem to be, 
for the non-existent cannot make any difference to human 
nature. And again we read: “As Protagoras says: ‘To 
myself I am judge of what is and what is not to me’ ”—the 
most unsophisticated can trust his senses. No need of an 
Eleatic to tell us. And finally: “His words are: ‘To whom 
a thing seems, that which seems is’;” or, in Hegel’s phrase, 
“The essence must appear.”” Unless the real can appear 
in experience and be taken at its face value, not as a lying 
universe, science is impossible. And in this appearance, 
so far as knowledge is concerned, human nature is a neces- 
sary reagent. Such seems to me the meaning of Protag- 
oras. Such is the meaning of modern pragmatism. 

Perhaps the best commentary on Protagoras is his 
own countryman and contemporary, Empedocles, who, 
with a similar motive, was combating the Eleatics: “Go 
to now, consider with all thy powers in what way each thing 
is clear. Hold nothing that thou seest in greater credit 
than what thou hearest, nor value thy resounding ear 
above the clear instructions of thy tongue; and do not with- 
hold thy confidence in any of the other bodily parts by 
which there is an opening for understanding, but consider 
everything in the way it is clear.”* Thus must we put 
nature upon the rack. This is Empedocles’s plea for sense 
evidence; and his belief in the dependence of this sense evi- 
dence, both as to kind and to range, upon the conditions 
of the human body—its substances and pores, did not make 
him a subjectivist. 

Plato’s interest, in the Theaetetus, is not in Protag- 
oras’s own meaning, but in the psychological and logical 
consequences which seem to him to be involved—quite un- 
suspected, as he admits, by Protagoras himself and his 
disciples. Thus Plato hopes to point a moral to the sub- 


* Lines 20-24, Burnet’s translation. 
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jectivism in his own day. To make short work of his op- 
ponents, Plato groups together several doctrines, the jiomo 
mensura doctrine of Protagoras, the later doctrine of The- 
aetetus that knowledge is perception, and the flux theory 
of the later Heracliteans, all of which Plato gives the 
brand of relativism, thus producing confusion in the mind 
of his successors. And here too history has repeated itself 
in the hopeless jungle of doctrines to which the term prag- 
matism has been applied by its critics. 

Plato’s interpretation of human nature, when he sets 
himself to “understand” Protagoras is surprisingly indi- 
vidualistic. “Man’’ must mean “men.’’ He then proceeds 
to draw the consequences of such an individualistic inter- 
pretation. Protagoras, like the early Fichte, had failed 
to define his ego. He had not been forced like Kant, 
through a long discussion, to have recourse to “conscious- 
ness in general.” It was simply natural for him, coming 
before the individualistic period, and with the spirit of the 
natural scientists still upon him, to assume human nature 
to be one: or, as we learn from the dialogue “Protagoras,”’ 
to regard man as primarily institutional. 

But man as man does not have perceptions. So Plato 
argues. Seeming must always be individual seeming. So 
many men, so many seemings. If that is the case, the 
truth of the seeming is not guaranteed by the individual 
seemings, whether of man or of tadpole, but is the result 
of a constitution presupposed in the seemings and only 
to be arrived at by conceptual construction. 

If Protagoras failed to define man, he also failed, ac- 
cording to Plato, to define seeming. Scrutiny will show 
that not all immediate experience is to be equally trusted 
or to be regarded as equally valid. There are illusions of 
perception. Immediate perception, therefore, cannot be 
trusted indiscriminately as evidence of reality. So Plato 
makes the later relativism do service against the common 
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sense theory of Protagoras. But pathological cases should 
not make us discredit perception altogether. In thinking, 
too, we have error—fallacious and insane thinking. But 
should we, therefore, discredit all thinking? Plato by his 
brilliant undiscriminating criticism of perception paves the 
way for skepticism altogether. While illusions mean a 
wrong assimilation of a present sense quality with a com- 
plex of sense qualities as experienced in the past, this does 
not prove that we have any other way of ascertaining the 
conjunctions of qualities except by sense-experience. Seem- 
ing must here correct seeming, through further experience. 
Thought can only furnish a systematic method of proce- 
dure, not the actual conjunctions. 

Memory and expectancy, Plato further contends, point 
to a constitution which cannot be expressed in terms of 
immediate seeming. Insofar as we imply these, we have 
transcended mere perception. But while this is true, are 
not memory and expectancy after all built upon seeming— 
the reoccurrence of an identical content which suggests 
its own previous context? And does not the value of mem- 
ory lie in enabling us to draw upon the conjunctions of past 
seemings in order to meet future seemings? 

If you take our feelings of value instead of our per- 
ceptions, here too, Plato argues, we cannot speak of meas- 
ure or validity, so long as we remain on the plain of mere 
immediacy. A dog-faced baboon has the same claim as 
Protagoras so far as immediate feelings are concerned. 
But we must not forget that the role of thinking must lie 
in finding and weighing the implied presuppositions in our 
immediate sense of values; and that all it can give us, here 
too, is systematic procedure. It does not create its data 
in the case of value any more than in the case of sense 
qualities. 

Thus Plato argues in his own matchless and onesided 
way, that on the plain of immediacy there can be no ques- 
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tion of truth or falsity. As seemings they equally exist. 
The problem of validity arises only with conceptual defi- 
nition, systematic thinking. He must be a wise man that 
is to be the measure. Truth cannot be decided on the 
ground of seeming or duration, but on the ground of its 
rational coherency. If Plato shows at the end of the The- 
aetetus that his abstract definition of truth is circular, this 
confession of logical failure is inevitable, on the intellec- 
tualist basis, i. e., so long as we try to define truth in 
strictly formal terms. The difficulty can only be overcome 
when we state truth pragmatically, that is to say, in terms 
of procedure or leading. 

The individualism, which Plato falls into in criticizing 
Protagoras, would make all knowledge impossible. It can 
be turned against thought as well as perception. Thinking,as 
well as perception, must be the reaction of individual human 
nature. The individual errs in inference as well as percep- 
tual judgment. Individual thinking must be corrected, as 
must illusory perception, in the course of future experience, 
individual and social. In our finite experience, knowledge 
is a piecemeal affair and seeming must correct and supple- 
ment seeming. Absolute truth is for us a limit. Our faith 
must be a faith in the leading of the seemings, even though 
we never should arrive. Plato, in his new enthusiasm, 
exaggerated the concept, as much as Protagoras exag- 
gerated perception. The concept is a splendid tool, but its 
value lies in its anticipation of reality as sensed and felt, 
as concrete and individual. Plato, the absolutist, by failing 
to recognize this fact plays into the hands of the skeptic. 

Plato sometimes narrowly escapes giving us the whole 
truth. In the Symposium and Phaedrus he arrives at the 
concept of beauty by discovering the common beauty in 
many instances, “going from one to two and from two to 
all fair forms, and from fair forms to fair actions, from 
fair actions to fair notions, until from fair notions he ar 
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rives at the notion of absolute beauty, and at last knows 
what the essence of beauty is.” In other places he employs 
the method of limits; and again that of mystical apprecia- 
tion. But the beauties of earth, the immediate facts, are 
only stepping-stones, the first rungs of the Jacob’s ladder 
which, once ascended, the soul is satisfied and does not need 
to redescend to test the concept with reference to the facts? 
Even when it is forced to redescend, as in the case of rulers 
serving apprenticeship in the world of shadows, it is only 
to mark the deviations from the Idea, not to verify it. At 
least such seems Plato’s attitude in the Republic, Sympo- 
sium and the Phaedo. 

What misled Plato, apart from his poetic bent of mind, 
was his passionate interest in one group of concepts, viz., 
the normative concepts, which he confused with the class 
concepts which he also regarded as Ideas. In the case of 
the normative ideals or limits, it does seem as though they 
must be primarily a priori—only elicited by the midwife 
experience. For without our ideal demands or instincts 
for meaning and beauty, we would not seek for meaning, 
for unity, or for order within the chaotic world of the 
immediate. This formal interest came to dominate largely 
the ancient world through the influence of Plato and the 
new ethical and religious spirit of the age. 

In Protagoras and Plato we have the two poles of the 
problem of knowledge. It is the merit of Protagoras to 
have shown that there can be no knowledge without the 
evidence of immediate experience. What seems must be, 
or science is impossible. It is the merit of Plato to have 
shown that there can be no knowledge without systematic 
thinking. Without concepts sensation is blind. Protag- 
oras may have over-emphasized the place of sense per- 
ception in investigation. Plato slighted the perpetual data 
and was inclined to let the mill of reason grind im vacuo. 
Each developed his brilliant half-truth as a corrective to 
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the prevailing tendency of the age, Protagoras in oppo- 
sition to the apriorism of the Eleatics, Plato against the 
immediatism of Aristippus. If they did not emphasize the 
other side it was for the reason that it is not necessary to 
carry coals to Newcastle. By such zig-zag the history of 
thought progresses. 


III. 


It remained for modern science, in its brilliant history, 
to show the importance of both hypothesis and immediacy. 
Data become science only when illuminated by thinking 
or hypothesis. Science is the constructive or systematic 
functioning of human nature, not mere perceptual con- 
tinuity with its environment. It is the purpose of science 
to construct or build out, on the basis of past experience, 
a conceptual net-work or differentiation of purposes to 
meet the variety of properties and changes in the environ- 
ment. The equivalents furnished by our scientific system 
may be artificial enough, tools merely for our anticipation 
and mastery of the processes, as in the physical sciences; 
or they may be of a piece with the world with which they 
deal and lead to understanding and appreciation, as in 
social relations; but in any case our ideal construction 
must be verified with reference to the ongoing of experi- 
ence. 

To be sure this building out of immediacy has been 
recognized in natural science primarily. And here we have 
lagged behind the Greeks. The immediacy of perception, 
bound up with the specific energies of the senses, is the only 
immediacy adequately taken account of by modern science. 
The other type of immediacy, that of feeling and will- 
attitudes, involving physiologically, beside the specific cer- 
ebral tendencies, the more diffuse changes of the motor, 
sympathetic and vascular systems, has been largely ig- 
nored. Yet the values of objects must be regarded as 
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equally significant with their properties. If the sense qual- 
ities are functional relations of human nature to its ob- 
jects, so also are values. Objects no more have qualities 
in the abstract than values, and by value I mean the satis- 
faction which objects can furnish to our will as contrasted 
with the sense differences which they can make. If the 
world of properties is capable of being taken in an orderly 
way, so also is the world of values. And the later Sophists 
were quite right in saying that if one is subjective, so is the 
other. What we must recognize is that if, by means of 
hypothesis and experiment, we can build out the immediacy 
of sense qualities into an objective world, we can just as 
surely build out an objective world of worth from the 
immediacy of our longings and demands with their implied 
formal presuppositions. The immediacy of feeling, too, has 
cognitive significance and can be made to yield, with free- 
dom and intelligence of development, an objective order 
of worth, as surely as natural science, out of the immediacy 
of sense, can build the order of nature. This has been and 
is being done in the esthetic and religious development of 
the race. The pragmatic method applies to religion as 
much as to science; and though one life is too short to 
know much either about nature or the gods, the experience 
of the race must supplement and correct the experience of 
the individual. The solidarity of the race is presupposed 
in either case. 

We may define pragmatism as scientific method con- 
scious of its own procedure. The scientist has not always 
known what he was about. Sometimes he has emphasized 
the essentially innate nature of truth with Descartes and 
his followers. Sometimes he has demanded pure percep- 
tions and a tabula rasa. Even when he has furnished good 
canons of procedure, he has not always been awake to what 
he has been doing. Pragmatism is not the invention of a 
new method; it does not furnish any new hypothesis; but 
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it insists that the scientific spirit of tentative hypothesis 
and verification shall dominate all our investigation, not 
only naturalistic, but philosophic as well. We must shear 
the luxuriance of imagination to fit the facts. Life must 
be given to winged thought by touching the earth of evi- 
dence again. And unless the hypothesis, however ingeni- 
ous, helps us to anticipate and control, or understand and 
appreciate, the onrushing stream of human experience, it 
is not science but fiction, no matter how internally consis- 
tent it may be. The Newtonian equations, the religious 
beliefs, must terminate in the intended facts. Failing this, 
ideal construction must set to work afresh, until at least 
greater approximation is reached. An hypothesis, whether 
of atoms or morals, God or devil, is true because it works. 

We do not wonder over the disappointment at this lack 
of novelty of the pragmatic method. No doubt Dr. Paul 
Carus expresses a general feeling when he says: “If prag- 
matism, as commonly understood, were truly nothing but 
another name for ‘scientific method,’ it would not have 
anything new to offer.”’ But what the critic forgets is 
that pragmatism is the baptism of a new consciousness 
as to the meaning of science. It makes definite and articu- 
late what was only implied before. Few great reforma- 
tions have been original, to any great extent, in their intel- 
lectual content. Their originality has lain mostly in the 
simplicity and directness of their aim—the clearness and 
intensity of their emphasis. And there is a good deal of 
difference between the common talk of agreement, begotten 
between intellectual sleeping and waking, and the clear 
consciousness of what the agreement of an idea with its 
object means—the termination or leading of an idea into 
its intended facts. It emphasizes negatively that there is 
no other criterion of validity, beside conduct; that mystical 
feeling, however subjectively satisfactory, must, in order 
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to be proven true, submit to the test of the procedure of 
experience; and that no a priori conviction, no dogmatic 
insistence upon the inconceivability of the contrary, can 
have anything more than subjective significance, unless 
it terminates in the systematic experience of the individual 
and the race. They are no substitutes, in any case, for 
investigation and have, as feelings, attached to all sorts 
of ideas. We have but a single criterion of truth— the 
procedure of experience. 

Does truth, as thus conceived, seem transient, provi- 
sional and pluralistic? This is only because we have be- 
come intellectually honest—conscious of our poverty. Truth 
has just as much unity and constancy as its use in experi- 
ence indicates. Grand assumptions about it, do not in- 
crease either its permanency or reality. Its permanency 
and adequacy to reality must be tested by our ability to take 
reality that way. Its leading, so far as real, is not arbi- 
trary but due to its seizing upon the real characteristics of 
its intended object, whether eternal or transient. 

If pragmatism is essentially the scientific spirit, there 
is always need of a renaissance of the pragmatic conscious- 
ness in science. The authority of great names—the Ar- 
chimedeses and Aristotles and Newtons; the impressive- 
ness of tradition and technique, are too apt to overshadow 
the real, inductive spirit. We read facts out of court, or 
at least refuse to investigate, because the facts or alleged 
facts are supposed to be contrary to “laws,” the only status 
of which is that of generalizations from facts. How great 
a role the a priori inconceivable, as we are pleased to 
call our intellectual prejudices, still plays in science! If 
it is no longer the inconceivability of the antipodes, it 
is the inconceivability of action at a distance, the in- 
conceivability of mind influencing body, etc. When shall 
we learn that the best test of whether a fact can hap- 
pen is whether it due Sappen and that it is the province 
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of reason not to prescribe the conditions, but to discover 
the conditions under which events happen? If our intel- 
lectual models make our procedure impossible, we must 
revise the models. If this is difficult in science, how much 
more in religious and legal practice. What a reform in 
science, law and religion alike, if we once had the courage 
to drop hypotheses which make no difference to our proce- 
dure. The value of conceptual technique is precisely to 
furnish such leading as will terminate in the facts. If it 
substitutes an abstract model for the facts, it should not 
be for the sake of hypostatizing the model, but for the 
sake of better anticipating the facts. 


IV. 


In its general emphasis, as well as in its thesis, modern 
pragmatism follows closely its ancient forebear. The scope 
of hypothesis or creative imagination has been largely neg- 
lected by modern pragmatists, as it was by Protagoras of 
old, and for similar polemic reasons. It is obviously so 
neglected in the thesis that truth consists in its conse- 
quences. It would be at least equally true to say that truth 
consists in hypothesis or in certain instinctive demands 
for unity and simplicity, for without either there could be 
no such thing as truth. We should be simply staring at 
things. We must not neglect the creative factor in knowl- 
edge— the building out by constructive imagination, as 
prompted by certain fundamental instincts, beyond the im- 
mediate, beyond sensations and feelings. It is true that 
this building out must be supported in the end by evidence, 
by consequences of immediate experience, but it is also 
true that without this building out of creative imagination, 
we would remain hopelessly swamped in the slush of sub- 
jectivism. On the other hand, mere hypothesis, while it 
may have its subjective value, cannot by itself give us ob- 
jective truth. It must be tested by evidence, as well as by 
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the subjective satisfaction which it gives. And pragmatism 
has done well to insist upon this truth, as against the sub- 
jective imagination of such philosophies as Hegelianism. 

In two important respects modern pragmatism has the 
advantage over ancient. One is in its superior psycholog- 
ical tools. It has shown more clearly than before, espe- 
cially through William James, the teleological nature of 
the thought process, its connective value in the flow of 
experience, how ideas lean on facts and how facts are 
organized by means of ideas. The other advantage of 
modern pragmatism is its evolutionary and racial con- 
sciousness, To a large extent it is the outgrowth of the 
Darwinian spirit. It is a theory of the survival of hypoth- 
eses—those surviving which fit experience. But a theory 
of elimination, important as it is, cannot by itself account 
for knowledge, any more than the doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest can account for life. The variations them- 
selves must be understood through their structural con- 
tinuity with the past. In the case of knowledge this con- 
tinuity becomes an instinctive or “physical heritage” in 
the form of certain demands, tendencies or needs. And it 
also becomes a psychological continuity or an imitative de- 
pendence upon the institutional life of the race, the “social 
heritage.” The ideal variations or purposes must find their 
explanation in this twofold background, i. e., the biological 
tendencies as becoming conscious of themselves in attempt- 
ing to assimilate the social heritage, and use it in the ser- 
vice of the ever new problems of life. From this process 
emerge the new purposes, guesses or hypotheses. These 
ideal constructions or demands must be tried out with ref- 
erence to further experience; and those will survive which 
afford an advantage in meeting the intended object. More 
than one hypothesis may work for the time being; and at 
a certain stage of development a cruder hypothesis may 
work better than a conceptually more perfect one. The 
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crude four elements of Empedocles seemed to work better 
for the time being than the ingenious hypothesis of Anax- 
agoras or even than the atomic theory of Democritus. 
The axiom of an eye for an eye and anthropomorphic gods 
worked better at a certain stage of development than the 
golden rule and spiritual theism. In the long run, how- 
ever, the workability of an hypothesis must mean corre- 
spondence with the reality which it intends—the seizing 
upon its identities for the guidance of conduct. 

Beliefs, instinctive or articulate, are the grist which 
the pragmatic mill must grind or else grind itself. Human 
nature, conditioned as it is by its biological and social back- 
ground, constructs its belief-worlds to supplement its inner 
needs. It is this impulse to create belief-worlds which has 
made religion advance by ever new variations and elimina- 
tions from fetichism and nature-worship to ethical mono- 
theism; which has made science advance from the hypoth- 
esis of Thales that all is water, to our modern complex 
physical and chemical theories. These belief-worlds are 
not only thrown about us by ourselves, in our individual 
capacity, to be cozy in our world. They are first of all 
thrown about us by the race which wraps us snugly in the 
swaddling clothes of its own making. Else we would all 
start naked, to cover ourselves with fig leaves. Every sci- 
entist would be a Thales. It is only in the course of indi- 
vidual experience, if at all, that we make the old thought- 
clothes correspond with the new individual preferences. 


V. 


Knowledge, we have seen, must mean the differences 
that stimuli make to reflective human nature. All ex- 
perience must be assessed from the reflective level—must 
issue in articulate judgments, if we are to have truth. 
Perhaps we may, in the light of the preceding discussion, 
venture to offer the following, tentative definition of truth: 
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Truth consists in the differences which objects make to the 
reflective conduct of human nature, as in its evolutionary 
process, it attempts to control and understand its world. 
This definition of truth recognizes the contribution of both 
the empiricists and rationalists, Protagoras and Plato. 
Both hypothesis and evidence, reflection and immediacy, 
are necessary to truth. It recognizes, moreover, the fini- 
tude of truth as an adjustment to an infinite process. 

Past misunderstandings, however, lead me to think that 
the pragmatic doctrine of truth needs more explicit defi- 
nition at two points. One has to do with the significance 
of the term conduct, the other has to do with the relation 
of pragmatism to nominalism. 

First a word as regards the significance of the term 
conduct. My own conception of pragmatism is that its 
definition of truth in terms of conduct is fundamental. In 
this sense it is a “practical” theory of truth. It has to do 
with the procedure of thought, the control of our ideas in 
relation to an intended object. But here there has been 
considerable confusion. The original use of the term prag- 
matism by C. S. Peirce had to do with laboratory conduct 
specifically—the procedure in the experimental verification 
of an hypothesis. In James, Schiller and Dewey the em- 
phasis has been on biological conduct—the attainment of 
certain goods on the part of the organism. No doubt truth 
is tested in part by this ability to control the environment 
for our specific purposes. But truth needs not be practical 
or instrumental in this external sense. Its leading may 
be of a formal kind, as in mathematical procedure. Its 
aim, too, may be that of understanding and sympathy, 
rather than use, as in our striving to know other egos. I 
have used conduct in a wider sense—including the con- 
duct of the understanding as well as biological conduct.® 


* Journ. of Philosophy, “What Pragmatism Is and Is Not,” Vol. VI, pp. 
627 and 628. 
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Truth must be measured in terms of the reflective proce- 
dure of our entire human nature in realizing its tendencies, 
formal or practical. It still remains true, on this more in- 
clusive definition, that the truth of an idea consists in its 
leading, its ability to guide in the direction of its intended 
object, whether a chemical compound or an algebraic root. 
Thus taken, the term pragmatism will be true both to its 
Greek derivation and to all the requirements of logic. The 
rules that the will must acknowledge as governing this 
procedure of truth, I have discussed elsewhere.’ 

As regards the relation of pragmatism to nominalism, 
there has been considerable wobbling between the definition 
of truth in terms of leading on the one hand, and in terms 
of particulars on the other. I believe these to be incom- 
patible definitions. If truth consists in the sum of par- 
ticulars, there can be no leading. A photographic or 
cinematographic copy would be quite useless for purposes 
of conduct. But truth can never lie in the sum of par- 
ticulars or their mere external association. Who wants 
to count the sands on the seashore or the leaves of the 
trees? It would be quite worthless, even if not practically 
impossible. The leading is made possible by the thread 
of identity—the ability to substitute certain constant char- 
acteristics for the motley world of facts and changes and 
thus to manipulate it in the service of our purposes. From 
the taint of medizval nominalism, deliver us.2 With such 
an understanding as regards the meaning of pragmatism, 
it ought to proceed more efficiently on its career of simpli- 
fying and unlocking the problems of life, theoretical and 
practical. 
Joun E. Booprn. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


™See Phil. Rev., “The Nature of Truth,” Vol. XIX, 395-417. 


*In this I am happy to find myself in agreement with my friend, Dr. 
Horace Meyer Kallen. (See Journ. of Philosophy, “The Affiliations of Prag- 
matism,” Vol. VI, pp. 657 and 658.) 








THE SELF AND PERSONALITY. 


TWO PHILOSOPHICAL POEMS BY GOTTFRIED HERDER, TRANS- 
LATED BY CHARLES ALVA LANE, WITH AN 
INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR. 


OTTFRIED Herder, one of the great classical poets 

of Germany and a personal friend of Goethe, has 
left us two poems which belong to the class of philosophical 
literature in which he treats the problem of man and the 
significance of life. Like all philosophical poetry they have 
not found a large circle of readers and, so far as we know, 
have never been translated into English or any other lan- 
guage. Yet they deserve to be known and ought to be- 
come accessible in a worthy and readable version to the 
English speaking world. It is for this reason that Mr. 
Charles Alva Lane has rendered these two poems into Eng- 
lish blank verse which is the meter of the original. 

Herder was a theologian and, not without the influence 
of Goethe, had been appointed general superintendent of 
the Protestant churches of the allied Thuringian duchies. 
He was liberal in his theology, and it speaks well of the 
times that a man of his breadth could hold so prominent 
a place in the church. 

In one of his best known books’ Herder outlined the 
theory of evolution and applied it especially to history in 
showing that the development of mankind is subject to 
law, and that progress is noticeable in a higher and ever 
higher actualization of the human race. 


1 Ideen zur Geschichte der Menschheit. 
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In the two philosophical poems before us Herder in- 
sists that there are two aspects in man’s destiny. In one 
sense man is eternal and even divine. He is like unto God 
himself, who in man has become incarnate, he the Creator, 
in one of his creatures. But on the other hand man’s life 
is transient and he himself is like the worm that is trodden 
under foot. While man ought to be conscious of the dignity 
of his divine nature, he ought at the same time to repu- 
diate that portion of his being which is accidental, tempo- 
rary and unworthy of preservation. 

In dealing with a problem of this kind it is of great im- 
portance to use the proper words for that which is divine 
in man in distinction to man’s lower nature, and we believe 
that in dealing with this subject Herder has been unfor- 
tunate in the choice of his terms. In one poem he speaks 
of “self” as that which is eternal, which represents man’s 
high and noble being and which ought to be regarded with 
reverence and respect; in the other poem he denounces 
that which is perishable and transient as man’s “personal- 
ity.” So Herder comes to the conclusion that man ought 
to relinquish all interest in his personality and cling to 
self as being the spark of his divinity. The self is to him 
the deity that shapes man’s being; it is the factor which 
produces all that is good and noble and worthy of preser- 
vation in the continued life of mankind, while his personal- 
ity should be abandoned to death. 

Now it seems to us that what makes man a rational 
being in contrast to the brutes is exactly his personality. 
Man becomes a person by dint of his reason, for by per- 
sonality we understand an individuality endowed with the 
superior qualities of manhood. Animals, nay even plants 
and other objects of nature, are called individuals in so far 
as they are particular things which possess an existence 
of their own. But the particular thing, the individual, 
changes into a person as soon as it becomes a rational 
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being which can be held responsible for its actions. Per- 
sonality accordingly is the expression of man’s divinity. 
It denotes that quality in him which makes him divine, 
which liberates him from the bondage of natural law and 
endows him with the highest perfection in the range of 
creation, making him master of his own destiny. He can 
choose and direct, he can foresee events, and can modify 
the course of nature according to his needs. He traces 
law in the phenomena of his experience, and can recog- 
nize single happenings as instances of universal laws. This 
recognition of law is an echo of the divine destiny that 
governs the world, and in this sense every rational crea- 
ture, every living being whom we signify by the word 
“person” bears the stamp of divinity. Accordingly we 
would prefer to call that which represents the divine in 
man, his personality. Those features which make him a 
person characterize him as being made in the image of 
God. They prove his superiority over brute nature and 
are the factors of his life which are cherished even after 
death and are preserved in memory from generation to 
generation. They are what Herder thus defines in his 
poem: 


“What lives of us in other hearts again 
Our truest and our deepest being is.” 


The term “self” is different. By it we understand a 
particular existence which insists on its individuality and 
such insistence is called selfish. It is exactly this selfish- 
ness which man must overcome in order to bring out the 
noble and lasting character of his personality. So far as 
a personality is merely an individual existence it has no 
worth, it is a self of material concreteness; while personal- 
ity, that feature of the individual which changes it into 
a person, is exactly what makes the individual understand 
the significance of law. It is that which causes him to 
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see the universal in the particular and the everlasting type 
in single instances. This faculty, in one word called rea- 
son, not only endows man with intellectuality but in addi- 
tion enables him to follow his conscience, that divine guide 
pointing out a higher course of conduct, in common par- 
lance called moral or religious, and herein we find a reali- 
zation of the divine in nature. It would therefore have 
been preferable if Herder had reversed his terms and had 
spoken of “the self” as the thing to be abandoned, and of- 
“personality” as that which man ought to develop and 
cherish. 

Herder’s choice of terms appears at first sight acciden- 
tal and we may understand by “self” what we would have 
denoted as personality and vice versa. But on close in- 
spection we notice that this difference in terms indicates a 
difference in the philosophical explanation of man’s nature. 
We must remember that Herder was still a theologian and 
though he was liberal, though his God was no longer the 
God of the Middle Ages but a philosophical conception of 
the divinity of the universe, he yet applies to God the human 
attributes of consciousness, and his argument is that the 
world would be a chaos, a play of blind forces, unless, like 
man, it were directed and governed by an all-conscious- 
ness. 

Here, in our opinion, Herder’s philosophical conception 
fails, and here the argument of his poems is therefore dis- 
appointing. He does not see that the underlying truth re- 
mains the same if he only grants that man’s personality 
is the echo of the divinity of the universe. In man the 
law-ordained character of the universe reveals itself and 
accordingly the world is not a congeries of matter and a 
play of blind forces but a law-ordained whole, a cosmos. 
In a way we concede that the world is a congeries of mat- 
ter and a play of blind forces, but a most significant feature 
of this stupendous mass of matter and energy consists in 
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its being subject tolaw. This law which governs the world 
exhibits a definite character, causing all its commotion to 
be possessed of a definite direction tending toward an un- 
equivocal aim; and this aim, we may fairly well assume, 
must be the same everywhere as we find it to be here on 
earth. It is the self-realization of reason, of moral aspira- 
tions, a tendency to eradicate evil and let good will pre- 
vail. Life everywhere is a struggle, but the dignity of the 
struggle consists in the fact that there are ideals, the ideals 
of goodness, of truth, and of beauty, and that there is also 
the endeavor to realize them without regard to selfish ends. 

It is true enough that man is an incarnation of the 
divinity of the universe, but that the universe should be 
a self like man, that the universe should be an ego, pos- 
sessed of an ego-consciousness, is an assumption which 
has no warrant before the tribunal of scientific thought. 
If Herder assumes an all-consciousness, we can simply 
point out that his logical deduction is a mistake, a non 
sequitur. The underlying truth of his two poems, how- 
ever, that man though transient reflects the eternal, re- 
mains untouched 

It is true enough that the large masses of mankind are 
not philosophical and personify their conception of God. 
They can not think of him as a potent factor in the world 
and in the life of man except under the figure of a human 
personality, a powerful king or a kind-hearted father, and 
this conception is as legitimate as any poetical representa- 
tion of abstract ideas. The truth therefore which Herder’s 
poems bring out need not be discountenanced on account 
of his anthropomorphic God-conception. It remains true 
that the power that sways the universe is not blind force 
but a cosmic norm which gives a definite character to all 
that is. 

We take a great interest in Herder’s poems on the self 
and on personality, because he touches upon the deepest 
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problem of man’s existence and in a certain sense solves it 
correctly. If the old theological God-conception still clings 
to him it does not spoil the beauty of the poems, and though 
he employs the terms “self” and “personality” where we 
would have preferred him to reverse them, his use may 
be tolerated if we consider the meaning which he bears in 
mind. 

Mr. Charles Alva Lane has translated the poems so 
as to render a faithful version of the original. He has 
not attempted to change the meaning or even the words of 
the poet, and we leave it to our readers to judge of the 
beauty of these verses, together with their shortcomings. 
May they enjoy the presentation of these religio-philo- 
sophical thoughts in the way the German poet presented 
them, not as we might wish that he had done. Even with 
what we deem to be shortcomings, they are beautiful 
enough and worthy of careful study. 

* * * 

We will add a few words in comment on the meter, 
which is classical but is commonly called blank verse. In 
our present neglect of classical traditions the nature of 
blank verse is commonly misunderstood. Some text-books 
on the rules of versification go so far as to call them iambic 
pentameters, their authors being ignorant of the fact that 
iambic pentameters would consist of lines twice as long as 
these. The truth is they are iambic trimeters, but being 
cataleptic consist of only five iambi. 

Classical prosody is by its very nature of a musical 
character. It does not know of rhyme, and the beauty of 
the verse is due to the rhythm of long and short syllables. 
The term meter corresponds to what in music is called a 
bar, and a foot is the ultimate unit of rhythm. In dactylic 
and anapestic meters a foot happens to be a meter, but in 
the iambic rhythm two feet constitute one meter, and so 
iambic pentameters would consist of twice five iambi. Be 
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ing accustomed to the fact that dactylic hexameters consist 
of six dactylic feet, our authors of metrical text-books have 
made the wrong conclusion that five iambic feet ought to 
be called iambic pentameters, and they are at the same time 
ignorant of the general principles in the classical system of 
metrics. 

Another point of importance is the fact frequently over- 
looked that verses are separated by a musical pause or 
rest, enabling the reader to let the metrical form stand 
out boldly so that the ear may easily catch the musical 
sound of the verse. For this reason the dactylic hexameter 
is stunted at the end by having the last meter mutilated, 
as the final syllable is cut off, or rather replaced. by what 
in music is called a rest, equivalent to a short syllable. 

In the iambic trimeter the last foot is omitted and in the 
terminology of classical prosody such a line is called cata- 
leptic. An iambic trimeter accordingly takes the time of 
three iambic meters equal to six iambi, of which, however, 
the last one is either mutilated or entirely omitted, which 
means that it is replaced by a musical rest equivalent to 
either a full iambus or one long syllable. A schedule of the 
verse accordingly would be 


yeu flum—u—J|u— 289 


We mark the rest for a long syllable by a large zero, 
and for a short syllable by a small zero, and we will say 
that the last long syllable is always replaced by a rest, and 
the last short syllable may be replaced by a rest or it may 
be preserved. In English, which abounds in monosyllables, 
it is easier to end a verse in an accented syllable, and so 
it has become habitual to avoid unaccented syllables at the 
end. This habit has produced the impression that to have 
blank verse consist of five iambi plus an unaccented syllable 
is a poetic license, but the truth is, as may be seen from our 
explanation, that this unaccented syllable is perfectly legit- 
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imate, as is also evinced by the fact that it does not disturb 
the euphony of the verse. 


PERSONALITY.! 


Would’st thou, O Friend, to halcyon peace attain? 
Flee then thy haunting Personality! 
With traitor-dreams it woos and slays the hope; 
The heart and soul it narrows, and with cares 
Discomforteth. With poison-fires it burns 
The blood, and e’en the toiling breath it steals, 
Till all the ways of life are choked and vain. 


Declare, what is this Personality ?— 
When in the Mother-womb of parents twain 
An alien Life came and was thee, plant-like, 
On strange soil nourished, thoughtless didst thou hang, 
And grow through inchoate life to human child. 
Beholding not the world, it recked of thee, 
And all its light burned round, thee to inform. 
Her breath and kisses drinking, thou wert yet, 
For helpless seasons of thy mother part, 
And on her ministrant and cradling breast 
Thou learnedst how the tools of Sense to ply. 
But slowly from the mother-functions loosed, 
The world’s wierd pageantry upon thee wrought, 
And in its own unresting image made 
A Soul of thee—a thing of myriad moods 
And ever-changing imagery of thought. 


How grows the child? The foot and hand aspire; 
The ear and eye, change-hungry, ever mould 


1 An effort has been made throughout this translation to follow with fidel- 
ity the thought and even the verbal forms of our author; but in several in- 
stances valid considerations have prompted slight variances from the text. 

There is in German a certain directness of expression that would subject 
a literal rendering to a charge of verbal severity. German words have a 
wider range of mental connotations than have those of our more copious Eng- 
lish tongue. Some latitude of expression is therefore essential to a faithful 
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Their melting forms of sight and sound. And so 
Through boyhood, youth and manhood’s stern estate 
Thou passest on to gray senility. 

In youth what lingers of the weanling’s mood? 
In boyhood’s bounding pulse what token hints 
The feebleness of age? Change creeps on change; 
The body ever moulds itself anew, 

And thou art even with thyself deceived 

Until the mirror’s message yields the truth. 


In youth dost hunger for thy mother’s breast? 
When love upon thy burning heart hath seized, 
Do bride and sister seem alike to thee? 

And when the dream of honor drives thee forth 
Desirest thou again the swaddling clothes? 

Tastes now the sugar-plum as when, a child, 

Thy palate welcomed its sweet ravishment? 

Doth now the inner world, emotion-swept, 

The airy phantasies that flit and charm, 

The wide world’s fronting problems seem the same 
As erstwhile to thy childhood’s prismy eyes? 


Be thou a man! Life is a restless stream 
Of ever-changing forms: Wave driveth wave 
In serried tides that rise and sink and rise, 
One stream, but not the same beyond the span 
A melting moment fills, and not the same 
At any place, nor in its mingling drops 
From fountain to the welcome of the sea. 


Shall such an unsubstantial phantasy 
Foundation serve for duty and for hope, 
And all the weal and woe that make thy life? 
Upon a shadow wilt thou be established? 


transcription of the thought; but the tendency to this indulgence has here been 
restrained even to the sacrifice, at times, of poetic effects. 
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Unto a frenzied image shall thy thoughts, 
Thy glorious energies, and all the wealth 
Of life’s wide purposes devoted be? 


Be thou a man! Nay, thou art not thine own: 
Unto the great good All belongest thou. 
From this thou hast received and borrowest yet. 
Not only must thou unto it release 
The things that individualize thy life, 
But e’en thyself, thyself. For lo, a child, 
A child eternal on the mother-breast, 
Lulled by the beatings of her heart, thou liest. 
Wert thou dissevered from all living things, 
And from the life of generations flown, 
Whence thou thy being and thy mould receivedst— 
What then wert thou? No ego,” but a thing 
Insentient, lost, ungathered from the surge 
Of toiling elements. Each drop of life’s 
Fine essence; every corpuscle within 
The blood; the flashing thoughts of heart and soul; 
The deeds, resolves, the customs, and the play 
Of life’s ineffable activities, 
Whose weird machinery thou knowest not; 
Each utterance of lip, each subtle change 
That giveth speech to features of the face, 
Is but an alien token loaned to thee 
By generous pasts for life’s swift uses now. 
So ever changed and ever changing wends 
The bearer of unowned possessions through 
The world. Discarding customs as a garb, 
Anon he changeth speech, opinions, modes, 
By restless marching of the years constrained, 
Or by the mighty Mother’s promptings moved. 


* The original here reads simply Kein Ich. 
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What thought of thy ten thousand is thine own? 
The kingdom of the genii, though one 
And indivisible, an Ocean-world, 
In stream and drop is flowing into thee, 
Thine inmost being’s character to form. 
What of thy myriad feelings is thine own? 
Necessity and love, and custom’s sway, 
And deeds of others echoed in thine acts, 
And time and space, the bitterness of grief, 
The burden of thy loneliness—lo, these 
Have fashioned it, delivering to thee, 
That so thy spirit’s moulding-glue may catch 
And model it anew to something great, 
Yea, e’en into the good, the better All. 
Thither is urging each desire, and thither 
Doth every impulse of the soul constrain; 
Each wish and yearning hath it for a goal; 
The living fountains of activity, 
The spirit’s prying quests and haunting dreams, 
The bridal-passion and the mother-love 
Well ever thitherward. Thus from the germ 
The bud unfoldeth to the fragrant bloom, 
And, still a-yearn, strives upward into wealth 
Of myriad fruits. And ever, evermore 
The wide Becoming of the eternal All 
Supplieth air and sun, and night and day: 
The ego dies that so the whole may be. 


And what is that which thou with thy poor I 
Would’st to the future leave? Thy name, forsooth? 
Ah, though thou Raphael wert, in Raphael’s work, 

I fain forget the man, and raptured cry 
With Art’s glad voice: “An angel painted it.” 


Thine ego? Thinkest thou, Posterity 
Will long hold memory of thee? Thy name? 
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With ever-lessening voice, a few brief years 
May echo it with that of Mavius 
And Bavus, Stax and Nero-Herostrat.® 


Nay, only in the Open of thy life, 
When all unmindful of the narrow self, 
Thy soul can find its immortality ; 

For then thou livest in a thousand souls, 
And in a myriad hearts thy heart doth beat. 
Eternal then, Omnipotent thou art, 

A god, and like a god, invisible, 

Sunk in the potency of nameless life.* 


Yea, what it toucheth Personality 
Doth blight, obliterating from thy work 
The virtue of the eternal Genius 
And benison of immortality. 


So let us then in working and in willing 
The potent promptings of the ego hush, 
That so the better Thou and He and We 
And Ye and They may moderate its sway, 
And from its thralldom manumission win. 
Of all things be our chiefest duty this: 
Forgetfulness of self. So prospereth 
Our work, and sweet each deed will be 


*Mavius and Bavius were characters probably first introduced in some 
Roman comedy. The names became synonyms of the Poetaster. Virgil so 
uses them in his third Eclogue, and they are mentioned by Pope in the Pro- 
logue to his Satires. Gifford used the title “Baviad” for his Lampoon on the 
Della Crustan School of Literature. 

After the destruction of the Temple of Ephesus by Herostratus laws were 
enacted prohibiting the mention of his name, the avowed object of his vandal- 
ism having been that of securing notoriety. The name Nero brands him as 
incendiary owing to the tradition that Nero set fire to Rome so that he might 
see how Troy would look in flames. 


*Unsichtbar-namenlos: a free rendering is here presented. Perhaps the 
author had reference to the custom which obtained among Oriental religionists 
of coining the name of the Deity into unpronounceable forms, as in the Hebraic 
—— JHVH, that so they might “let sacred silence meditate the 
theme. 
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To dull the glamour of unworthy pride, 

And free, omnipotent, eternal make us. 

Amid the spirit’s aspirations lost, 

Where living gulfs are throbbing with the joy 
Of cosmic Choral Song, oh, be our soul 

A dulcet note to swell the harmony! 

Our heart a living wheel in nature’s work! 


When life at last shall lower its flickering torch, 
And I the world with hungry questionings probe 
And keen desires, the self shall not concern. 

What gift will then my guardian genius grant? 
Childhood? Or youth? Or even snowy age? 
Their bloom hath faded, and I gladly drink 

The Lethean cup. Then my Elysium 

Shall no dead vision of misfortune mar, 

Nor memory disturb of service vain. 

Unto the gods I dedicate myself, 

As Decius did, with gratitude profound 

And confidence that knows no plummet’s touch; 
For lo, how richly doth the bounteous All reward— 
The teeming and rejuvenating All! 

Verily nothing less should I return 

Than that which nature dowered me withal— 
My poor, unworthy Personality. 


THE SELF. 


Forget thine ego, but thy self lose never. 
From out the treasury of Godhood’s heart 
No gift more precious than thy self can come. 


What thou receivest from the Mother-breast, 
The throbbing bosom of the Universe— 
The restless elements aflow in thee, 
Air, aliment, the urging energy, 
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Form, thought and phantasy, are not thy self. 
Thy self is what from these thou didst create, 
What thou did’st fashion, hast been and now art. 
Thou art thine own creator, thine own work. 


Not what thou seest (animals observe) ; 
Not what thou hearest (brutes can likewise hear) ; 
Not what thou learnest, (ravens also learn), 
But what, perceiving, thou dost understand; 
The power that in thee works, the inner seer 
Who from the past divineth what shall be; 
The organizer, who from chaos spins 
The pattern of the raveling universe 
Into the tapestries of mind and sense. 
This art thou, even as ’tis likewise God. 


“The Godhood?” Verily! for fancy thou’ 
The chaos of the Universe sans soul 
And purposeless; wherein no being bides 
Who to himself and all things else is Law! 
Conceive the ineffable insanity 
That then would guide the reeling worlds! Adown 
This barren chaos that itself knows not 
Cast thou thyself! Would’st thou be then a self? 


Back into thyself? Within the luminous 
Seclusion of awareness there abides 
A potent proof of an All-Consciousness. 
Lapse backward: be an animal; the sense 
Of human selfhood lose, and wonderest thou, 
O fool, that thus thou losest Godhood too? 


“The harmony of being!”’—An empty word 
To him who heareth not aright! Give ear 


‘This passage recalls that wonderful dream of Jean Paul Richter which 
constitutes the first Blumenstiick of his Siebenkas. 
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Unto the deep recesses of the soul, 

And lo, from out the Silences thy heart 

Will utter forth the word, choiring with all 
The world of Him, the highest Self, the mind, 
The soul, the essence of all beings, God! 


So let it be! Within thine inmost soul 
Build thou a temple to divinity, 
And thence shall issue life’s rich benisons: 
Yea, thence shall whisper evermore that voice 


Whose truth is Nature’s self. Avouch thou then 


The message, and henceforth become its priest. 
At holiest altar serve it, that so be 

Thou honorest thyself, attaining thus 

Unto thy being’s apotheosis. 


The hateful image which thou, shuddering, 
Beholdest in the mirror of thy life, 
The Fury that to envy prompteth thee 
And hatred and vain pride; who dispossessed 
Thy soul of treasures dearest unto it; 
Who locked thee as with iron from the sway 
Of every tender impulse of the heart— 
Lo, she is not thyself! Nay, unto thee 
She serveth as the subtlest enemy 
To rob thee of thy very self! Behold, 
Hath she not barred thee from thy greatest joy, 
Thy work? Opposed she not thy vanity 
With vainer pride, which, overwhelming thee, 
Embittered, so that all life’s precious fruit 
With poison reeked instead of odors sweet? 
Yea, from thyself she parted thee, and graved 
An image false to woo thee from without. 
And seeking this, and loving it alone, 
O foolish soul, thou, thou hast lost thyself! 
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Deceived Narcissus, art thou then but that 
At which thou smilest in the fountain’s depth? 
The thing thou seest in.the mirror’s flash, 
And e’en cajolest in thine echoed voice? 

Alas, is then thy shadow more than thou? 


And wonderest thou, who on the poison fumes 
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Dost live of thine own breath when other mouths 


Return it unto thee—dost wonder then 
That thou a shadow hast become, a spring 
Dried up, a sepulcher of what thou wast, 
A puppet, playing vainly with thyself? 


Losing thy self what dost remain to thee? 
What lives of us in other hearts again, 
Our truest and our deepest being is. 
That which doth make us kin to all the world, 
That bringeth peace amid the storm and stress, 
Wooing forgetfulness of evil things, 
And toward the foolish pleading charity— 
This is the Over-soul, the greater Self. 


Deep in the heart, unprompted from without, 
A power there is whose urge is heavenward. 
It spreadeth out our wings upon the storm 
As peacefully as on the brooding-nest. 

Yea, reveling in this power which, at rest, 
Yet acheth with the will to dare and do, 

We mount forever upward, glad and free, 
Rejoicing that our vision doth anon 

The goal descry where ends the pilgrimage. 
Who is it? A supreme and sovereign Self. 


Who beareth thousands in his loving breast, 
And pitieth their infirmities; who turneth 
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To light their darkness, bearing in himself 

The rule that measureth all blessedness: 

“What thou would’st not have hap to thee, that do 
Thou not to others; what thou would’st, do first.”— 
Who is this human god, the motive and 

The power that doth within thee nobly will 

And do? A Self omnipotently good. 


Talent is not the man. The spider weaves; 
The wasp and bee can build, for e’en in these 
Is Art’s fine instinct bred. The singer’s heart 
May not be throbbing in the tender song, 
Nor what the player plays be inly felt. 


The coward slinks, a shadow, through the world; 
The fool his substance wastes; the sycophant 
Seeks empty paths his flattery opes to him; 
The weakling trembles, dying many deaths. 
But who’s immortal? T’is a deathless Self. 


Ambrosia, fruit of immortality, 
And fadeless wreaths of amaranthine blooms, 
Lo, these are token and reward of Man’s 
Divine endeavor, plied in termless toil, 
By Good-will prompted and th’impelling Voice 
That will not to the clay-world say, “Thou art 
My sire”; nor to the worms, nor to decay, 
“Ye are my brothers, sisters, mother!” Nay, but calm 
Before the abyss that yawns, the heaven that spreads, 
It saith: “What in me dies, is not my Self! 
What in me lives—the quick within the soul, 
The eternal—knoweth not the touch of death. 


CHARLES ALVA LANE. 


ALLIANCE, OHIO. 




















CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


JOSEPHUS AND TACITUS ON CHRIST. 


It is to be regretted that the Josephus passage on Christ is de- 
fended anew as genuine by Chwolson. Its clumsy character and the 
fact that it is not cited by Origen, who moreover declares that 
Josephus was no Christian, is enough to stamp it as interpolated ; 
and it has long been considered as such by all unprejudiced readers. 

In regard to the passage on James, however, we ought not be 
too quick to declare it likewise an interpolation. 

The passage does not stand in brackets, as being spurious, as 
Prof. W. B. Smith says. At least not in one of the latest critical 
editions of Josephus by S. A. Naber, 1892, (“post I. Bekkerum” 
as the title-page reads, an editor mentioned by Dr. Smith). In 
this edition the Christ passage is distinctly bracketed but not the 
James passage. 

Further if the James passage is not genuine, what do the words 
“and some -others” following it mean? The sentence containing 
the passage says that the high priest Ananus brought before the 
synedrium the brother of Jesus called Christ, whose name was 
James “and some others’? accusing them of transgressing the law, 
and condemning them to be stoned. The words “and some others” 
surely imply that in the foregoing words there was a reference to 
certain distinct persons. There surely was not a blank before “and 
some others.” 

Origen does not cite the passage, and what he cites from 
Josephus is nowhere to be found in the text. Still when he cites 
Josephus in his loose way, probably not having a copy of Josephus 
with him at the time, he must have had in his mind a recollec- 
tion that Josephus had somewhere mentioned James the brother 
of Jesus as having been stoned by the Jews. From having this 


1 See “The Silence of Josephus and Tacitus” in The Monist for October. 
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fact in his mind Origen made the assertion that Josephus had 
ascribed the destruction of Jerusalem to the murder of James. The 
fact is that Josephus in his Bellum Judaicum several times ascribed 
the destruction of the city to the wicked deeds of the zealots, murder- 
ing such men as Zacharias, the son of Baruch, very probably the 
same one mentioned in Matt. xxiii. 35, and others. From these 
different elements Origen constructed his very loose reference to 
Josephus. 

Another point in connection with the James passage is the fol- 
lowing. If this passage is a Christian interpolation, we ought to 
expect that the interpolator would have brought the death of James 
more in accordance with the lengthy account of that fact as given 
by the early church historian Hegesippus (died 180). We should 
expect that the interpolator would not have contented himself with 
the few words about James in that passage, while the Christ passage 
is quite an extended affair. According to Josephus the death of 
James is the result of a premeditated legal trial brought about by 
the Sadduceic high priest Ananus; according to Hegesippus it is 
the result of a sudden outburst of fanatical scribes and Pharisees 
and their followers among the people without any preceding legal 
trial whatever (Hist. Ecci. Euseb., II, 25). 

But even if this James passage proved to be an interpolation, 
are we bound to pin our conviction that Jesus was historical and 
had brothers as other human beings, on such writers as Josephus? 
Do the writers of the New Testament count for nothing in this 
question, when Paul speaks of the married brothers of Jesus and 
the oldest gospel, Mark, mentions James, Joses, Judas and Simon 
as his brothers and besides sisters (Mark vi. 3)? Dr. Smith gets 
around the term “brothers” by declaring them only spiritual broth- 
ers of Jesus. According to him the nonsense comes out that it was 
the spiritual mother and brothers of Jesus who came to take him 
home (Mark iii. 21 and 31). For what reason then did Jesus say: 
“Who is my brother, and mother and sister etc.” (verse 33), if 
those coming to take him home were not his real mother and broth- 
ers? The words of Jesus would have been no contrasting words 
at all but pure nonsense. Professor Smith says that Jerome gives 
the right opinion of James the brother of Jesus. Does he not know 
that at the time of Jerome, and as early as that of Origen, in order 
to make Mary a perpetual virgin, James and the other brothers of 
Jesus were against all sound exegesis declared to be children of 
Joseph from a previous marriage? 
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In order to defend his idea that spiritual brothers of Jesus were 
meant, Dr. Smith treats the text of 1 Cor. ix. 5 with the most un- 
excusable arbitrariness combined with the utmost disregard of New 
Testament Greek. He says there were two classes of ‘ Messianists,” 
spiritual brothers of Jesus and those of Kephas. Now it does not 
read in Greek Kepha*® but Kephas.* If brothers of Kephas had been 
meant the genitive form Kepha would have been used and not the 
nominative form Kephas. Throughout the New Testament all He- 
brew proper nouns ending in as have the genitive singular in a. 
(Compare Winer, N. T. Grammar, §8). We have here a warning ~ 
example of what twistings the New Testament text has to suffer 
in order to substantiate a preconceived theory; as also of what im- 
portance it is not to overlook the minutest distinction in grammat- 
ical forms. Such little matters can upset a whole elaborate theory. 
No commentator has till now understood this passage in any other 
way than that Paul spoke of the married brothers of the Lord and 
the married Kephas, who, as we also know from the gospels, had 
a mother-in-law. Does not the verse distinctly read: “Have we 
no authority to lead about a sister, a wife as the rest of the apostles 
and the brothers of the Lord and Cephas”? Why then this whole 
unjustifiable talk of Dr. Smith and his bold assertion that “it is 
never hinted that James was really consanguineous with Jesus?” 
What else did the second gospel mean when mentioning James in 
company with the other brothers of Jesus? 

In this connection I will also add that if, as Dr. Smith asserts, 
the James passage is wanting in some Josephus manuscripts, and 
Hilgenfeld thought it was expunged from Christian manuscripts 
of Josephus, perhaps Hilgenfeld is not so entirely off the track after 
all, for to the believers in the perpetual virginity of Mary the least 
thought that Jesus had real brothers was blasphemy. To such be- 
lievers the James passage, written by a Jew who did not accept 
Christianity, speaking of a real brother of Christ might have ap- 
peared as a dangerous misleading passage. Let me say that in the 
above mentioned edition of Josephus I can find nowhere in the 
critical notes any mention of manuscripts in which the James passage 
is wanting. But to repeat again, even if this passage should be an 
interpolation, we are not in any way bound at all to base our con- 
viction that Jesus was historical on Josephus. 

More importance is attached to the silence of Josephus on Jesus 

* Knd¢a. 
* Kndas. 
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than is necessary. In his history of the Jewish people written for 
pagans he had very little cause to mention the obscure Jewish teacher 
Jesus whose public career perhaps hardly lasted a year, and it is 
even quite accidentally that he comes to speak about John the Bap- 
tist and his death in Ant. XVIII, 5. 2 in connection with a defeat of 
Herod Antipas, looked upon by the people as a punishment for 
killing John. “Presumably,” says Dr. Wernle,® “Josephus too well 
knew that in the same way Christians looked upon the destruction 
of Jerusalem as a divine retribution for the execution of Jesus; he 
surely did not wish to please the Christians by placing the fate of 
Jesus in these political connections. We do not perfectly know 
the motives of his silence. It would only be a proof against the 
existence of Jesus, if not Josephus, but an exact, strict chronicler 
had in this way passed by Jesus.” 


* * * 


In regard to the Tacitus passage Dr. Smith forgets entirely 
that it is copied by Sulpicius Severus (end of the fourth century) 
almost verbally in connection with Nero’s persecutions. Severus in 
his history, when speaking of this persecution, uses the following 
words, with which compare the Tacitus passage given in full by 
Dr. Smith. 

“Neque ulla re Nero efficiebat, quin ab eo jussum incendium 
putaretur. Igitur vertit invidiam in Christianos, actaeque in in- 
noxios crudelissimae quaestiones; quin et novae mortes excogitatae 
ut ferarum tergis, contecti laniatu canum interirent. Multi crucibus 
affixi aut flamma usti, plerique in id reservati, ut cum defecisset dies, 
in usum nocturni luminis urerentur” (Chron., II, 29). 

In order that Professor Smith may not suspect that the Tacitean 
passage was doctored by means of that of Severus, as he seems to 
make Poggio Bracciolini responsible for the passage, I will here 
give another passage from Severus, copied from Tacitus, which is 
in nowise whatever connected with the Christ passage of Tacitus. 
Severus when speaking of the criminal and obscene festivities given 
by Nero (before the fire) uses the following words: 

“Ad notasse contentus sum hunc eo processisse ut Pythagorae 
cuidam in modum solemniorum conjugiorum nuberet; inditumque 
imperatori flammeum, dos et genialis torus et faces nuptiales, cuncta 
denique quae vel in femina non sine verecundia conspiciuntur spec- 
tata” (Chron., II, 28, 2). 


5In The Sources of the Life of Jesus. 
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With this compare the following from Tacitus (Annal., XV, 
37): 

“Ipse per licita atque inlicita foedatus nihil flagitii reliquerat 
quo corruptior ageret, nisi paucos post dies uni ex illo contamina- 
torum grege (nomen Pythagorae fuit) in modum solemnium con- 
jugiorum denupsisset. Inditum imperatori flammeum, visi auspices, 
dos et genialis torus et faces nuptiales, cuncta denique spectata, quae 
etiam in femina nox operit.” 

As said, Severus copies Annals, XV, 44, only in regard to the 
persecution. He had no reason in his work for Christian readers 
to cite Tacitus as authority for the historicity of Jesus, nor had any. 
of the Christian apologists in their apologies to the Roman govern- 
ment any reason to cite Tacitus or Josephus or other profane writers 
for the historicity of Jesus. This was with Christians a settled fact. 
I say this because nowadays there are some who insist that Christian 
writers must have cited non-Christian writers in regard to the exist- 
ence of Jesus, otherwise Jesus was not historical, or the respective 
passages are all forged. The same pertains to the persecution under 
Nero. The demand is made that under all circumstances early Chris- 
tian writers must have cited Tacitus with regard to the Neronian 
persecution otherwise it is not historical or the account of it in 
Tacitus is forged. 

People making such demands forget: (1) that Tacitus on ac- 
count of his peculiar and very difficult style was very little read 
even in antiquity. Vopiscus (about 300 A. D.) says that the em- 
peror Tacitus, a namesake of the historian, ordered that the works 
of Tacitus, the historian of emperors, should be placed in libraries, 
in order that they should not be lost (Vita Tac. imp., X, 3) ; (2) that 
the traditions of early Christianity (oral and written) with regard 
to the execution of Jesus under Pontius Pilate and the Neronian 
persecution demand as fair treatment as that of profane writers. 

From whatever of the many early opposing Christian sects the 
traditions may be derived, they are unanimous with regard to both 
facts. Concerning the Christian tradition that Jesus was executed 
under Pilate I will not lose any words. With reference to the 
persecution under Nero I will ask: Is it right to assume, when Melito 
(170 A. D.) and Tertullian refer directly in their apologies to a 
persecution under Nero, that it has no basis? Shall the correspond- 
ence between. Paul and Seneca of the fourth century count for 
nothing? The spuriousness of this correspondence does not affect 
the tradition it gives that Christians and Jews were punished as in- 
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cendiaries by Nero. Is it right to slight such early Christian writings 
as the Apocalypse of John and the letter of Clemens Romanus of 
the end of the first and the beginning of the second century, who, 
though not speaking directly of a persecution under Nero, never- 
theless speak of persecutions and special ones too? Clemens Ro- 
manus devotes a long paragraph to the Christian “heroes of the 
recent past,” as he expresses himself, under which he enumerates 
Peter® and Paul and “a great number of chosen ones” (among them 
women) who suffered “atrocious and impious treatment” and “mani- 
fold indignities and tortures” and thus became “glorious examples 
in our midst.” This Clemens writes from Rome to the Corinthians 
(Clem. Rom., V-VI1). The seer in the Apocalypse (xx. 4) sees “the 
souls of those who had been beheaded on account of the profession 
of Jesus and on account of the word of God, and who had not bowed 
down to the beast nor to his image, and had not taken his sign on 
their foreheads and their hands. And they lived and reigned with 
Christ 1000 years.” And who is the beast? Nero as signified by the 
number 666,’ and by the words® “who was and is not and is about to 
rise again,” referring to the belief current among the people that 
Nero, who was believed to have fled to the Parthians, was still alive. 

Concerning Christians in Rome in the sixties of the first cen- 
tury and the possibility of their persecution by Nero, must be noted: 
(1) that Paul in his letter to the Philippians written about the year 
63 from Rome, sends greetings “from the household of Cesar,” 
probably inferior servants; (2) the connection of Poppza (the last 
wife of Nero, kicked to death by him in 65, about a year before the 
conflagration) with Jews. She interceded, according to Josephus, 
for the Jewish high priest and other Jewish authorities in a dispute 
between them and the procurator Festus. Josephus further relates 
in his autobiography how he obtained favors for accused priests 
through Aliturus, a Jewish actor, much beloved by Nero. Is it 
not possible, then, that Nero should have known of Christians, and 
could not intrigues have happened against them in his own palace 
when the Roman people, according to Tacitus, suspected Nero of 
having caused the great fire himself? In order to divert this sus- 


*The apocryphal “Ascension of Isaiah” (2d century) mentions the death 
of one of the twelve apostles by Nero.—The great enemy of Christianity, 
Porphyry (3d century), also speaks of the crucifixion of Peter, cited by Har- 
nack in Die Mission der Urkirche. 


*Compare my article “The Number of the Beast,” Open Court, April, 
1909. 
® Rev. xvii. 
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picion from his person to the Christians, as Tacitus says, may not 
Jewish intriguing in his own neighborhood have combined? 

The relations between the Jews and the Christians were very 
strained in Rome according to the last chapter of the Acts and the 
letter to the Philippians. Besides this, the Christians were a very 
suitable class to fix upon as incendiaries, since they talked so much 
about the great final world-conflagration. And if the wrath of the 
people had once been directed by Nero against the Christians it 
may well have happened that Christians and Jews were indiscrim- 
inately punished as incendiaries, as the spurious correspondence | 
between Seneca and Paul says. The harsh judgment which Tacitus 
passes on the “Christian superstition,” which some consider as a 
sign of Christian interpolation is not any worse than that which 
he passes on the Jews and their proselytism in his Histories (V, 5), 
where he says: “Every vile person, after spurning the religion of his 
fathers brings to Jerusalem tribute and gifts, for which reason Jew- 
ish affairs have grown; and because they have a stubborn faith 
among themselves, they are ready for sympathy (among themselves), 
but towards all strangers they have a hostile hatred.” The possi- 
bility of a persecution of Christians, the offshoots of Judaism, under 
Nero, I think ought not to be denied by any one who is acquainted 
with the Roman persecutions of the Jews and adherents of other 
foreign religions in those days. 

If the Christ passage in the Annals was forged earlier or at the 
time of the rediscovery of the Annals in the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century, as some contend and to which Dr. Smith also 
seems to be inclined, I would like to ask what object the forger 
could have had. To prove the existence of Jesus, either in the first 
centuries or in the Middle Ages or at the beginning of the modern 
period? As far as I know, the existence of the person of Jesus 
was doubted neither in antiquity nor in the Middle Ages nor at 
the beginning of modern times. The doubts about Jesus in all the 
periods mentioned concerned rather more the theological dogmas 
about him. 

The Tacitean passage says not a word about what Jesus taught 
or did, or what his followers thought about him. It simply makes 
the very general statement that Christ was the founder of the Chris- 
tian “superstition.” The case is quite different with the interpolated 
passage in Josephus. That passage is one with a definitely dogmatic 
import speaking of what Christ was and going into minute details. 
The interpolation is so clumsy, and for that reason so comparatively 
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harmless, that one is inclined to think some Christian inserted it 
originally in a marginal note to fill out the gap he thought he dis- 
covered in the history of Pilate. Such interpolations are numerous 
in ancient times and in Greek and Roman writers who have nothing 
whatever to do with Christianity. Originally written in the margin, 
they were inserted in the text by a later transcriber. But the keen 
eyes of critics have generally detected the foreign material, for the 
reason that it usually does not fit in with the context. 

It is entirely different with the Tacitus passage. It fits in per- 
fectly naturally in the context. Every reader of Tacitus has thought 
so thus far. Dr. Smith labors greatly to the contrary of course. 
Because that cunning interpolator has forged this passage into the 
context in order to prove the historical existence of Jesus, fore- 
seeing the hot dispute in our times on that question. In order to cut 
off the suspicion once for all that the Tacitus passage was forged 
at the time of the rediscovery of the Annals, let me say that it stands 
in all existing manuscripts, the Medicean as well as other manu- 
scripts not related to the Medicean. This on the authority of Four- 
neaux. (H. Fourneaux, The Annals of Tacitus, Oxford, 1896, 
Latin Ed. In the critical preface of Vol. II and notes on passage.) 

I do not lay much weight on the matter of the Tacitean style 
of the disputed passage. Nevertheless the interpolator, if such he 
was, is not only to be congratulated for the miraculous foresight 
of the coming dispute centuries later on the existence of Jesus, but 
also on his masterful imitation of the real Tacitus. He was cer- 
tainly unique. Still he has betrayed himself, according to Professor 
Smith, who otherwise admits the masterful imitation of Tacitus on 
the part of the alleged interpolator, by saying humani generis instead 
of generis humani. Now Tacitus may have simply placed the ad- 
jective before the noun in this case to give emphasis just as he does 
in other cases, of which Dr. Smith gives examples. If Tacitus says 
in Histories, V, 5, of the Jews that they “had a hostile hatred to 
all others,”® may he not in this passage, by placing humani before 
generis, intend to say that the Christians were not convicted only of 
their hatred towards the Roman race or any other race (Romanum 
genus and Grajum genus etc., occur often in Roman writers, Cicero 
and others) but towards the (whole) human race? In the concise 
and obscure style of Tacitus a single word sometimes gives effect 
to a sentence and if the meaning of the word is missed, the sense 
of the writer is not reached. “A disagreeable hiatus,” as Dr. Smith 
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says, is no more to be found in the phrase odio humani generis 
than in the phrase cited by him from the life of Agricola by Tacitus 
generis humani aboleri, 

In connection with the Christ passage in Tacitus, Professor 
Smith refers to the words of Suetonius on the persecution of Chris- 
tians under Nero and to the Pliny-Trajan correspondence. Of the 
former he says, “The sentences of Suetonius may be genuine, but 
they attest nothing strictly relevant”; of the latter, “Like may be 
said of the Pliny-Trajan correspondence.” Is that so? Is the 
attestation of the account of Tacitus on the persecution of the 
Christians under Nero by another profane writer not of any rel- 
evancy? Are the words of Suetonius in the life of Nero, “The 
Christians, a people of a new and wicked superstition were afflicted 
with punishment,” not of any importance when the question of a 
persecution of Christians under Nero is discussed? Is the Pliny- 
Trajan correspondence not of any relevancy regarding a “pure- 
human founder of Christianity,” to use the words of Dr. Smith, 
when Pliny says in his letter to Trajan that the Christians he had 
under torture confessed that in their assemblies “they spoke in turn 
a liturgy to Christ as if a god.’° Do the words “to Christ as if a 
god” not imply a deification of Jesus? I can’t understand it other- 
wise. I doubt whether the thesis of Dr. Smith that “extant profane 
literature is silent concerning the life, career and death of a pure- 
human founder of Christianity” is “fully proved,” as he says, by 
him. I have had the impression several times that Dr. Smith is 
stronger in his assertions than in his proofs. 

It is good for the question of the existence of Jesus to be dis- 
cussed from all sides in order to get at the truth. But let it be done 
with a calm balancing of all facts and not by assertions alone. 

I would ask those who deny the historical existence of Jesus to 
be more modest and tolerant towards the “liberal critics” in this 
question, whom I have seen called “stupid” in print by adherents of 
Drews and others taking a similar position and whom Dr. Smith 
also calls ‘much higher than deep.” 

Those who make such a noise about the new discovery of Drews, 
Kalthoff and others, forget or do not know that all this has happened 
before. David Strauss was surely one of the most radical critics 
in regard to the person of Jesus. And just as the liberal opponents 
of Drews are now being ridiculed, so this radical critic was treated 
with supercilious contempt by Bruno Bauer, as being comparatively 


© “Carmenque Christo quasi deo dicere secum in vicem.” 
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orthodox and a merely apologetic writer. Bruno Bauer considered 
that he himself had reached a far higher elevation and had settled 
once for all the problem of Christianity and Jesus. A forerunner of 
Drews and others he denied that the gospels had any historical basis 
whatever, but claimed they were simply the product of the human 
self-consciousness. He denied the authenticity of all the Pauline 
epistles and considered them written in the second century. This was 
sixty years ago. Finally he broke entirely with his former friends, 
the liberals, by writing a pamphlet against the emancipation of the 
Jews! I imagine that I hear great rejoicing in the ranks of ortho- 
doxy. They will cite the words of Jesus: “If a house be divided 
against itself that house will not stand.” They will triumphantly 
say: “Just see how these infidels call each other names and rage 
against each other. This is our gain and will strengthen our cause 
the more.” 

The extreme hypercritical views of Drews and others will hurt 
the cause of liberal thought more than anything else. The liberal 
part of the clergy in Germany has for some years been publishing 
a series of pamphlets under the title “Religio-historical Books for 
the People” in which they unhesitatingly give the scientific results 
of free research concerning the origins of Christianity, its evolution, 
higher criticism, etc. All these studies are based on searching but 
calm unprejudiced historical and scientific investigation. These 
books of enlightenment have had an enormous sale in Germany. 
The orthodox party became so alarmed that they published a counter- 
series. 

Now come Drews and others in Germany the best allies of 
the orthodox party. The opinions of Drews will scare away those 
who perhaps would have been won over to the liberal side. Ex- 
treme views generally hurt any cause more than they help it. On 
the other hand these extreme views are picked up with avidity by 
those who look upon Christianity and religion altogether not as an 
evolution but as a long series of priestly knavery and religious graft 
without any redeeming feature. If the historical existence of Jesus 
is absolutely denied, if every passage in profane writers concerning 
the existence of Jesus is declared as interpolated, this is water upon 
the mill of those who say, as one said to me in a public discussion, 
“When the time came that the Christians had control of every copy 
of every book that existed in the Roman empire, they made Josephus 
and every other historian say anything they thought of interest to 
the church.” There is an impression among certain quarters that 
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the Christian clergy did not occupy itself with anything else but the 
falsification of profane writers. But this is not all. In 1878 Mr. 
Stuart Ross declared the whole Annals of Tacitus forged. After 
him the Frenchman Hochard rejected not only the Annals but all the 
works of Tacitus, the correspondence between Pliny and Trajan 
and the passage in Suetonius concerning the persecution of Chris- 
itans under Nero. The climax was reached by K. T. Bellairs who 
in a pamphlet entitled: “Is Christianity a Forgery; Is English His- 
tory a Fraud?’ declared all classical literature, Josephus and the 
Bible as works made up towards the end of the Middle Ages by 
monks, and that “there is not a historical or Christian authority 
that can date prior to about 400 years ago”!!! I could give some 
more such edifying statements from these quarters but will refrain. 

I am sorry to see Dr. Smith somewhat in the company of such 
men as Ross and Hochard though he is not quite bold enough to 
follow them fully. It is a dangerous, risky proceeding when build- 
ing up theories, to leave the solid ground of facts and to build only 
on pure abstractions; such structures may be sometime consigned 
to the lumber-room of curiosities in the history of research just as 
it has happened with the theory of Dr. Bruno Bauer. 

A. KAMPMEIER. 
Iowa City. 


COMMENT BY WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH. 


To the foregoing criticism no extended reply seems needed. 
On the main points at issue the reader may be left to form his own 
judgment. Some minor matters may be noticed. 

1. Imprimis let it be said that none of the things Dr. Kamp- 
meier thinks were forgotten were really forgotten; they were all 
in mind, but were omitted (along with certain lines of Juvenal) as 
not worth mention. Since representative critics laid no stress on 
them, it seemed needless to introduce them into an article already 
prolonged to double the desirable length. Why mention Sulpicius 
Severus, who died A. D. 425, who has not “copied almost verbally” 
from Tacitus, whose statement so far as we know is not copied at 
all? The agreements in several phrases do seem to indicate some 
relation between the two passages, but what relation cannot be made 
out. To me it seems far more likely that the Sulpician passage is 
the elder, merely elaborated in the Tacitean. Or the two may have 
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a common unknown origin. Surely no proof is given that Sulpicius 
derived from Tacitus.—The words of Clemens Romanus were quoted 
so far as they bore on the matter in hand. His vague remarks about 
“a great multitude of elect” who had “furnished us with a most 
excellent example,”! and his unintelligible (perhaps interpolated) 
phrases about “the Danaids and Dirkai” were omitted as affording 
no basis for any argument. So too the correspondence of Paul and 
Seneca, dating from the fourth century, though held genuine by 
Jerome—surely no one will summon it to witness for a Neronian 
Tacitean persecution. When all the older witnesses are dumb, will 
you break silence with words not uttered till nearly 300 years after 
the event in question? Will you establish by an obscure chronicler 
of to-day some all-important feature of the London fire of 1666, 
some supreme dramatic moment unattested by Pepys or any other 
authority? Such is not the method of historical criticism. 

2. In saying the passage concerning James in Josephus (Ant., 
XX, 9, 1) had been “bracketed,” I may have had in mind a footnote 
in McGiffert’s Eusebius, p. 127, where all the words in question are 
actually bracketed ; it is not easy to say positively, for my own words 
were written nearly six years ago; nor is it necessary. To “bracket” 
is used figuratively for to “regard as spurious,” since an editor or 
critic sometimes actually brackets suspected passages; and that the 
words in question, including xai and érépovs, are strongly suspected 
by impartial critics is perfectly well known. Schiirer (The Jewish 
People etc.) says, “There is considerable ground, however, for the 
suspicion of Christian interpolation” (p. 186), and again, “which 
is open to the suspicion of interpolation” (p. 187), and again, “the 
genuineness of this passage is also very seriously disputed” (p. 149). 
Volkmar, maintaining the genuineness (Jesus Nasz., p. 347), admits 
that “even Credner,” followed by Rothe, “thought he must regard 
it as Christian interpolation.”” Enough; that the passage has been 
suspected and even rejected is certain. 

3. What Dr. K. would regard as “nonsense” may be calmly 
affirmed: that the mother and brethren of Mark iii. 31, who “stand 
without,” symbolize the Jews in their rejection of the Jesus-cult. 
It is not strange that such metaphors should be used in different 
senses at different times and by different writers. 

4. The combination, “Brothers of Kephas,” is not indeed war- 
ranted by 1 Cor. ix. 5, where every one must read, be he Greek or 


*“Magno exemplo fuerunt nobis’—so reads the versio antiquissima, edited 
by Germanus Morin (1894). ‘ 
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English, “and Kephas,” not “and of Kephas.” The invocation of 
Winer was not necessary. The obvious criticism of the language 
occurred to me before any one else had made it, but not when I 
was in position to correct the expression. The peccant phrase had 
been incautiously adopted from I know not where nor whom, as 
preferable to the awkward “those of Kephas” (which it was my 
wont to use) suggested by the words “but I of Kephas” quoted from 
t Cor. i. 12, which evidently formed the real basis, solid and suff- 
cient, for the notion of such a group of Messianists. Even granted, 
however, the full force of Dr. K’s linguistic stricture, it remains 
without any logical virtue whatever; for the existence of such a 
group as “those of Kephas” (who said “I am of Kephas’’) is 
proved, and “the brethren of the Lord” still remain the same as 
in Matt. xxviii. 10, 16, namely, disciples. The imagination of any 
“twisting of the New Testament text” seems excited. In an un- 
important obiter dictum, it is not very strange if the phraseology 
should be hasty and inaccurate. 

5. As to the “number of the beast,” 666 (or 616), the brilliant 
interpretations of Fritzsche and others had their day of fascination, 
but it is past; no less an authority than Gunkel declares “die zeit- 
geschichtliche Erklirung ist bankerott”; at least, one can hardly 
build on it. 

6. As set forth in the article, it can scarcely have been “that 
Christians and Jews were indiscriminately punished as incendiaries” 
(Kampmeier), else Josephus would have mentioned it. Neither was 
the notion of “the great final world-conflagration” peculiar or even 
proper to the Christians, but borrowed from the Stoics, whose tech- 
nical term therefor was ekpyrosis. 

6. It is a good many years since attention was emphatically 
called to the supposed testimony of that notable mosaic, the “Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah,” to the supposed martyrdom of Peter under Nero, 
which Dr. K. mentions in a footnote. Without discussing the 
“Beliar” of this “Ascension,” it may be enough to quote the very 
recent judgment of Weinel, the fiercest foe of Der vorchristliche 
Jesus, (Hennecke’s Neutestamentliche Apokryphen, p. 205): “It 
were indeed most highly interesting, if we had here an oldest witness 
of the martyrdom of Peter in Rome; but that cannot be made cer- 
tain.” 

7. The all-important, indeed the decisive moment in the whole 
matter, which was perhaps not sufficiently stressed in the original 
article and cannot be stressed too strongly, is this: It is not denied 
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that Nero may have persecuted Christians, may even have executed 
some, possibly Paul or Peter or both. On this point we have no 
decisive evidence. The writer has no interest of any kind in ques- 
tioning over-strictly the supposed testimonies to a Neronian persecu- 
tion. It is the Tacitean persecution described in the famous 44th 
chapter that is called in question as admittedly inexplicable and not 
only unsupported by testimony but virtually excluded by unbroken 
silence in every quarter, even where its fame would have resounded 
loudest and longest. Here is the nerve of the matter. It is vain to 
pile up hints of a mere Neronian persecution, even were they wholly 
unambiguous and not so hopelessly equivocal ; all such are irrelevant. 
It is the Tacitean persecution that calls for verification, and none is 
forthcoming. When the skull of a man is broken, it is idle to fix 
attention on a fracture of his arm. Now since it is not pretended 
that Tacitus invented the story in question, in discrediting the authen- 
ticity we also discredit the genuineness, as it stands. What may 
have lain at its base, it is needless to conjecture. That this Tacitean 
account can hardly be accepted at its face value seems to be growing 
clearer to the liberal critical consciousness. Witness the recent work 
of Geffcken, Aus der Werdezeit des Christentums. 

8. Since one apocryphal document (Ascension of Isaiah) has 
been called to the stand, it may be well to admit some others. In 
the “Martyrdom of St. Paul” (Lipsius, Acta Apocrypha, I, 102-117), 
referred by Zahn to A. D. 150-180, we find the Apostle executed 
by Nero in the midst of a fierce persecution at Rome, which how- 
ever is wholly unrelated to the conflagration; the Tacitean passage 
and motive are not only not mentioned, they are plainly excluded. 
Of course the whole story is fiction, but if the 44th chapter or any 
tradition consistent with that chapter had been known to the apoc- 
ryphist, it is hardly possible that he would have unnecessarily con- 
tradicted it by necessary implication. Again, in the Acts of Peter 
(Lipsius, A. A., I, 45-103), according to Schmidt dating from A. D. 
200-210, we find this pillar apostle also executed under Nero but 
by the prefect Agrippa and for personal reasons, his preaching hav- 
ing alienated many wives and concubines from their husbands and 
lords.? Thereupon Nero is angry, having wished to punish Peter 
still more severely, refuses to speak with Agrippa, and meditates 
the extermination of all the brethren discipled by Peter, but is dis- 
suaded by a vision and remains satisfied with the sole sacrifice of 


*Is this an echo of the words of Clemens Romanus: “Zeal hath alienated 
wives from husbands” (VI) ? 
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the apostle. Here again the Tacitean account, along with any simi- 
lar tradition, is positively excluded. To be sure, this martyrdom is 
imaginary, at least in its details, but the mere imagination shows 
convincingly that the great Neronian persecution in connection with 
the conflagration, as detailed in the 44th chapter, had no place in 
the Christian consciousness of that author and hence of that era. 
When we turn to the Acts of John, we see how eager these roman- 
cers were to attach their fancies to historical facts. Had any such 
attachment been possible in the case of the martyrdoms of Paul and 
Peter, it would have been eagerly effected. The complete absence 
of this Tacitean persecution from attested Christian consciousness, 
in which it would have rooted itself ineradicably, cannot be under- 
stood without impugning the actuality of the persecution itself. 

g. Finally the whole story presents all the hall-marks of a fic- 
tion, of a gradual growth in the Christian mind. The nearer we 
approach the event in question, the vaguer and dimmer it becomes. 
As we touch it, lo! it dissolves into air. For one hundred years 
after its supposed occurrence, the mighty persecution is not men- 
tioned. The earliest Christian writers, those who would certainly 
have had a personal or next to personal knowledge of the alleged 
execution (of the Christians as incendiaries), betray no consciousness 
that any thing of the kind had ever taken place. They speak fluently 
about the sufferings and martyrdoms of their brethren. Some allu- 
sions to the alleged Neronian holocaust lay directly across their path; 
why do they all avoid it? In the second century the notion of Nero 
as persecutor begins to present itself more and more frequently, and 
details of his cruelty multiply more and more. Still there is no hint 
of any Tacitean persecution, of any connection with the great con- 
flagration ; on the contrary, such a connection is by implication em- 
phatically excluded. At length in the 4th century it is suggested, 
in a fabricated correspondence, that Christians and Jews had been 
punished as incendiaries. At last in the 5th century we read the 
details in the terse Sulpicius, “the Christian Sallust.” In the famous 
44th chapter of the Annals of Tacitus we find still greater elaboration. 
The suggestion seems irresistible that the chapter represents an 
advanced stage of a process that had been slowly at work for hun- 
dreds of years. Are not such evolutions familiar to the student of 
history? Does he hesitate to recognize them when much less clearly 
revealed in profane records? Do not precedents for such interpola- 
tions abound? Was there not the strongest motive and even temp- 
tation to give historic color to the whole Christian doctrine; espe- 
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cially to its central concept, the Jesus? Does not even Tertullian 
(in the passage quoted in The Monist, p. 531) dare to represent 
Tiberius as convinced by “intelligence from Syria Palestine”? Does 
not Justin (A. I, 35, 48) still earlier appeal to a fictive official report 
of the trial of Jesus?! In fact, unless I widely err, this strain towards 
historization, especially in the Western church, has been the main 
determinant of old Christian literature and dogma. 

10. In conclusion, a few minima. Dr. K. does not like a certain 
parenthesis of mine “(who are much higher than deep),” which he 
thinks offensive to “higher critics.” Now I yield to no one in genuine 
admiration of these critics and would be the last to violate propriety 
in speech about them. But such disquisition is at best exceeding 
dry, even repellent, and in mercy to the reader it seemed admissible 
to interject an occasional bit of good-natured humor. However, if 
yielding to such rare impulse to lay aside high seriousness for the 
moment seems likely to wound any one’s feelings, I shall firmly 
resist it and make my discourse as solemn and severe as the sternest 
could desire. 

As to the great harm which Dr. K. fears the new notions may do 
liberal criticism, it may be suggested that criticism was made for the 
truth and not the truth for criticism. If the liberal contentions are 
sound, no form nor fashion of research can really harm them; if un- 
sound, no amount of homage or advocacy can ultimately save them. 

Instead of lumping the investigations of Bauer, Kalthoff, and 
many others with my own, it would seem juster to distinguish things 
that differ. Dr. K. should know from careful reading (which may 
often check cavils that careless reading has started) that neither in 
method nor in spirit nor in results is there any such likeness as would 
justify such classification, which not even German critics would 
employ or approve. 


COMMENTS AND ADDENDA BY MR. KAMPMEIER. 


1. The weight of the Sulpician passage on the festivities of 
Nero has been entirely overlooked. If this passage (though not 
dealing with the persecution) was taken almost verbatim from Taci- 
tus, why can’t the passage on the persecution be a copy from him? 
I beg to compare both passages closely. 

2. That part of the Clemens passage speaking of women mar- 
tyrs reads: “On account of zeal women were persecuted, who, Dan- 
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aids and Dirkae, suffering horrible and impious treatment, arrived 
at the goal of the race of faith and obtained glorious honor, though 
being weak in body.” I simply left out the two words, for the omis- 
sion of which I am criticized, because I did not wish to go into un- 
important detail, as I only cited the Clemens passage very generally 
anyway. I am now sorry for not having given it fully; it would 
have ‘strengthened my position the more. The two words perhaps 
refer to a peculiar treatment some women suffered in the persecution 
mentioned by Clemens. 

3. In the James passage not only the disputed words must be 
taken into consideration, but the whole passage following, which 
states that James and others were accused and stoned by Ananus 
as “breakers of the law,” and that the most equitable of the citizens, 
disliking what was done, protested through King Agrippa (the per- 
sonal fricnd of Josephus) against the procedure of the high priest 
before the new Roman governor Albinus. Schiirer only suspects 
the James passage because Josephus otherwise is silent on Chris- 
tianity. But this is no valid reason. 

4. Dr. Smith does not notice that by now saying the mother and 
brethren of Mark iii. 31, “standing without,” symbolize the Jews in 
their rejection of the Jesus cult he entangles himself more and more, 
since in his previous article he spoke of the brothers of Jesus and 
Cephas as only spiritual brothers. 

5. In regard to the number 666 I do not see any necessity of 
receding yet from the zeitgeschichtliche position. As long as the 
Jewish and Christian Sibyllines are full of instances in which histor- 
ical persons are designated by numbers, I cling to the position that 
666 can likewise denote an historical person. Book XIV of the Sibyl- 
lines designates a whole row of Roman emperors by numbers. Does 
Gunkel really declare “die zeitgeschichtliche Erklarung bankerott” in 
every detail? According to his article (Monist, April 1903) he of 
course leads much of the language of Revelation back to primitive 
myths, in which I fully agree with him, but does this exclude any 
reference to contemporary history? There is repeated reference to 
Rome, “the great city” in chaps. xiii-xviii. In xvii. 9 Rome is desig- 
nated as sitting on seven hills, and then follows the mention of seven 
kings, one of which, says the seer, will be the beast, “that was, and 
is not, even he is the eighth.” 

6. The passage in Ascensio Jesajae says: “Beliar, the great 
prince, the king of this world, will appear in the form of a man, 
an unjust king, a matricide. [Nero is repeatedly referred to in the 
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Sibyllines as matricide] who will persecute the plantation, which the 
twelve apostles of the beloved have planted and of the twelve one 
will be given into his hands.” I hope Dr. Smith will not deny the great 
prevalence of the Nero-redivivus legend in early Christian circles. 

7. Furneaux aptly remarks that the statement of Suetonius con- 
cerning the punishment of Christians occurs among a whole list of 
police regulations for which Nero is commended. This may account 
for the short wording. 

8. As the tilt between Dr. S. and myself may fall into the hands 
of some who know me personally, I will say that I lay no claim to 
either a Ph. or D.D., for which my opponent erroneously assumes 
me. A. K, 


REMARKS ON DR. CARUS’S VIEW CONCERNING GE- 
OMETRY. 


In an interesting essay published in The Monist of January, 
1910, Dr. Carus has attempted to explain the nature of mathe- 
matical thought. Putting aside other points, he has mainly endeav- 
ored therein to establish “the foundation of geometry without re- 
sorting to axioms,” which we could not but receive with hearty 
approval and close attention, because hitherto we have been com- 
pelled to proceed with some set or other of axioms, or rather as- 
sumptions, as we prefer to call them. If we could ever do away 
with them, how glad we would be! Nothing else in the domain of 
mathematics,—nay of any subject in the entire scope of science, 
could ever afford greater satisfaction to our esthetic requirements 
by which we are seeking simplicity in our scientific thought. But 
the case is not simple. We must first enter into a critical examina- 
tion before we can give assent or dissent to this enticing view of 
Dr. Carus. 
| On page 50 of his article we read: “If my conception of mathe- 
matics is true we do not need in geometry a certain number of primi- 
tive ideas supposed incapable of definition, and a certain number of 
primitive propositions or axioms, supposed to be incapable of proof.” 

All this would be very well if it were really true as Dr. Carus 
maintains. In his Conclusion he feels confident that he has “fur- 
nished a conception which satisfies all demands and will be con- 
ceivable for all practical purposes,” and further that “in the main 
(his) solution is on the right track.” But in spite of all he has 
said we are compelled to doubt whether he is certainly right. Mathe- 
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maticians who are interested in the philosophical considerations of 
their subject would perhaps not be readily persuaded that their theo- 
retical demands have been satisfied by this conception thus promi- 
nently set forth by a celebrated philosopher. 

If Dr. Carus desires to do away with all axioms, he must base 
his considerations upon something, or however gifted he be in the 
art of thinking, he could not build his castle entirely in the air. 
Thus a cornerstone of his construction lies in his conception of 
motion. On pp. 37-38 he says: 

“We cancel in thought everything particular which comprises 
all things concrete, be they of matter or energy, and retain only - 
our mental faculty of doing something, including a field of action 
implied by the possibility of moving about.” 

Here Dr. Carus has unconsciously introduced an assumption 
or assumptions. Does he not assume “the possibility of moving 
about”? The form of his assumption becomes exceedingly clear 
when he says: “We can move in any direction and everywhere with- 
out end” (pp. 39-40). Moreover this statement is not a single as- 
sumption only, but it contains a group of assumptions. 

Of the numerous assumptions Dr. Carus has tacitly made in the 
course of his argument, we shall content ourselves to point out a 
single one. He says on page 40, that “we can draw straight lines 
in different directions.” It is clear that this statement implies an 
assumption. We shall not speak of various primitive ideas em- 
ployed by Dr. Carus, that appear to us to be incapable of definition, 
and stated without any attempt at description. 

“Mathematics is a creation of pure thought,” Dr. Carus rightly 
remarks (p. 34). “We do not find a plane anywhere in actual life, 
we construct it; and in the same sense straight lines and right 
angles are the products of our construction” (p. 41). All these 
statements recommend themselves to us as very just, but Dr. Carus 
does not seem to be always considering geometry in such a purely 
a priori way. In his opinion, “motion is indispensable for any space 
conception” (p. 72). But what is motion as he conceives it? Does 
it not seem to be more “concrete” than to be a “pure thought”? It 
may well answer for the orientation of our conception of a physio- 
logical space; it is nevertheless not always necessary for our purely 
mental construction of mathematical space, as we can see in the 
different systems actually established by various mathematicians. 

He says further (p. 74) that “after all, our notion of space is 
ultimately based on the self-observation of our own motion; (and) 
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without motion no space-conception.” This may be very true, and 
we are highly interested with the deep significance of the statement. 
But it applies only when we have to investigate the origin of our 
space-conception ; it is not positively necessary in our a priori con- 
struction of any system of geometry. At any rate the idea of motion 
need not be very conspicuous in such a construction. His statement 
is of profound significance only with reference to the statement: 
“Our notion of space is ultimately based on our senses. Without 
senses no space-conception.” 

Despite all that, however, Dr. Carus maintains (p. 74), “Pure 
mathematics does not depend upon the senses but is the product of 
the mind.” If this is so, will it not be possible for us also to form 
our purely formal conception of space in our mind without re- 
sorting to any notion of motion, however conspicuously the latter 
may have contributed in originating the notion of space in the more 
or less physiological ground of the formation? This is certainly 
the reason why motion has not played a conspicuous part in the 
construction of the now existing systems of geometry. 

It is true, that Dr. Carus does not refer to real motion, for on 
pages 71-72 he says, “This general idea of motion....is not real 
motion, but the thought of motion.” But it is very doubtful whether 
we are able to conceive lines, angles, triangles etc., as “the purely 
a priori constructions of it.” 

Notwithstanding all that he has said, I cannot help wondering, 
if he were not thinking in a more or less “concrete” manner, not in 
“pure thought” only? His notion is true perhaps “only so far as 
our physiological space-conception is concerned.” In any case Dr. 
Carus is unknowingly prepossessed of a conception of space in a 
way analogous to the Euclidean system, which is endowed with 
something of objective concreteness. We shall hear what he him- 
self says (p. 75): 

“We are not able to visualize some of the non-Euclidean spaces, 
which means we cannot form definite sense-perceptions of them.” 

Here it appears he is assuming that Euclidean space has been 
ratified by our senses. Further he says on page 74: 

“Tf rational beings, differing from ourselves, have developed 
on other planets, they might have different notions of physiological 
space than we have, but they would have the same logic, the same 
arithmetic, the same geometry, and all the complications derived 
therefrom.” 

It is very strange that Dr. Carus should consider there ought 
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to be only one geometry, whereas we have various systems. We who 
inhabit the surface of one and the same planet have already con- 
structed different geometries, and so why should there not be a 
possibility of the inhabitants of other heavenly bodies constructing 
other systems than one of those common among us? There may be 
beings who have attained a much higher degree of evolution than 
we; their mental faculties may transcend ours in an incredible 
degree of perfection. Are we not then utterly incapable of even 
imagining what kind of space-conception they may have formed? 
Dr. Carus’s position is too dogmatic when he uses such a statement 
as that above quoted. 

As to arithmetic, there may be various systems, such as those, 
for instance, where the laws of association or commutation do not 
hold. 

Dr. Carus says on page 46: 

“But if space is a scope of motion, I cannot think of a space 
that is limited. Spherical space ought to be conceived as possessed 
of a spherical drift, but for that it ought to be infinite. If it is not 
infinite, I would ask the question, what is outside?” 

Here the Euclidean space is most evidently predominating in the 
mind of the author, and in consequence he proves to be prejudiced 
in his considerations. A finite space is only finite; there need be 
nothing which would involve any conception requiring us to think 
of what is outside. If we could think of what is outside a finite 
space, the space would not be finite. Being prepossessed with the 
conception of the infinite Euclidean space in his mind he is little 
entitled, it appears, to truly conceive the intrinsic significance of a 
finite space. 

If Dr. Carus says on page 49, “since....there are no points, 
lines, surfaces, planes, etc., in the objective world, it is obviously 
impossible to test the truth of Euclidean propositions by actual 
measurement,” this would lead theoretically to the conclusion that 
any geometrical systems ever conceived in pure thought are all 
correct in their a priori significance. But if we were to consider 
space as finite and that the length of a whole straight line were not 
greater than the circumference of the earth’s equator, for instance, 
although this might be logically very correct, it would never answer 
for practical purposes. If however geometrical systems are con- 
structed to suit the demands of our actual life, we must make a 
selection as to the best system or systems that would be most con- 
venient for our practical or concrete life. As a matter of course 
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pure mathematics has little or nothing to do with these things; but 
in order to secure the concrete application of geometrical systems 
we must first apply the a posteriori judgment of experience. Noth- 
ing obliges us to conclude that geometry is inapplicable to concrete 
purposes, because no such things as points, etc., are found in the 
actual world. 

If the geometrical space be “a universe of pure thought” and yet 
“a model” serving “for any possible formation, fictitious or real,” 
it would be only too evident that a model could be tested as to 
whether it would answer our purpose or not. 

Dr. Carus condemns the tendency which he calls“ experimental- 
ism” met with in some mathematicians, who have raised questions 
such as these: ‘Will not a straight line finally, after billions of miles, 
....return into itself?’ or, ....‘Are the opposite angles in a paral- 
lelogram really equal?’ or....‘Is space Euclidean or non-Euclid- 
ean?’....” (pp. 34-35). Dr. Carus takes all these as proving “that 
those who propose them....do not understand anything of the 
foundations of mathematics” (p. 35). But here Dr. Carus, it seems, 
has confounded theoretical considerations with the practical appli- 
cations of the theories. Some mathematicians, like Poincaré, think 
that every geometrical system has a significance for us, while others, 
among whom I may mention L. Harzer, believe otherwise, imagin- 
ing that actual or objective space may be really limited. Which 
way of thinking is the better of the two, is a subject which we are 
not yet able to decide. When I speak in this way, Dr. Carus and 
his disciples may count me among those who do not understand the 
foundations of mathematics. I may well be among them; but in 
my opinion the question lies altogether outside of the domain of 
pure mathematics and only concerns the practical side of life. A 
logical construction and its practical application must not be con- 
founded in any case. 

For Dr. Carus “both objective existence and our thought. . . will 
be analogous” (p. 39), if consistency dominate both. This is cer- 
tainly the positivist’s view and can exercise little authority over 
those who are not upholders of the positivistic principles. There 
is consistency between objectivity and our thought, because the 
former is systematized by the latter. It is therefore not proper to 
conclude that both are analogous because consistency governs both. 

It is very natural that Dr. Carus who is a positivistic philosopher 
should consider “the formal laws of the universe” as “a part of 
objective reality.” But formal laws have no further significance for 
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us than as they are developed in our subjectivity. The idea is as 
absurd as if we should say that the number three is a part of a 
group of three persons. Three is not in any way comparable with 
three persons. 

Dr. Carus is very right when he says (p. 63): 

“The problems concerning the foundations of geometry and of 
mathematics in general are by no means so definitely settled that 
one solution may be said to have acquired the concensus of the 
competent, and for this reason I feel that a little mutual charity is 
quite commendable.” 

Thus, if I may differ somewhat in opinion from Dr. Carus, I 
must openly beg his charity for advocating my own views against 
him. I may have been led to these discussions “by an enthusiasm 
as strong as the zeal of religious devotees which. ...has a humorous 
aspect,” but I am of the firm belief that they will perchance ‘serve 
to widen the horizon of his views,” although not endowed with the 
positive power of “reversing, antiquating or abolishing the assured 
accomplishment” of Dr. Carus. 

With us it is never “strange that the nature of man’s rationality 
is by no means universally recognized.” It seems very natural that 
“opinions vary greatly concerning its foundation and its origin.” 
We are quite satisfied with the coexistence of various different sys- 
tems, and so we shall be always happy to receive varying criticisms. 

YosHio MIKAMI. 

OHARA IN Kazusa, JAPAN, March, 2, Ig1I0. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


On a first perusal of Mr. Yoshio Mikami’s criticism of my views 
concerning the foundations of geometry, I thought that no reply 
would be needed for any one who has read my main expositions of 
the problem, the article in question as well as my books Kant’s Pro- 
legomena and The Foundations of Mathematics. But I am anxious 
to let every criticism receive consideration, and so I take pleasure 
in publishing Mr. Mikami’s remarks. Since, however, many of our 
readers have not read the writings under discussion, I will briefly 
point out why Mr. Mikami’s arguments fail to apply to my position. 

It is true enough that I propose to lay the foundation of geom- 
etry without having recourse to axioms. However I have not for 
that reason, as Mr. Mikami says, “unconsciously introduced an as- 
sumption or assumptions,” but I build all the formal sciences upon 
the facts of our own existence. In doing so I simply follow the 
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genetic process of mathematical conceptions. Mathematical concep- 
tions did not originate through assumptions or arbitrarily invented 
axioms but like the idea of numbers they are due to abstraction, and 
they originated naturally in the course of the evolution of the human 
mind at a certain period when man was ready for them. 

We cannot construct anything from nothing. The idea of build- 
ing mathematics on emptiness is unjustified, but I claim that the 
method as well as a field of action were procured together with its 
definite purpose at the time of its origin by the needs of the situa- 
tion. And it is rather strange that this simplest method of investi- 
gating the genesis of mathematics has not yet been attempted for 
laying its philosophical foundation. Here Mr. Mikami has utterly 
failed to understand my position, and I wonder that he criticised 
me so boldly while he is unfamiliar with the most important argu- 
ments which I have tried to impress upon my readers. 

The domain of mathematics is a field of anyness, and so long 
as Mr. Mikami omits the very mention of this conception, he will 
be incapable of understanding, let alone criticizing, my position. 
The very word “anyness” throws a flood of light upon the problem 
and helps us to solve it. As soon as man learns to speak, he can 
discriminate between concrete and abstract things. He generalizes 
and speaks of qualities which do not exist by themselves, and when 
he comes to generalize the purely formal aspects of experience he 
creates notions which do not apply to one concrete object alone but 
to any object, and thus acquire a universal significance. This pos- 
sibility of thinking in terms of anyness is the foundation of all 
science and especially of the formal sciences. 

Bodily forms are concrete, but pure forms are of an abstract 
nature; they are mental constructions. Pure form is purely rela- 
tional; it is a matter of arrangement, either succession or juxta- 
position, and contains nothing which can be expressed in terms either 
of matter or energy. 

The idea of form has been ultimately derived from experience, 
for there is nothing in the world of our senses which is not some- 
how endowed with form, and he who speaks of objects as being 
devoid of form denies the most obvious facts of our experience. 

Experience furnishes the data of all our knowledge, and these 
data can be analyzed into the sense elements of feelings and their 
forms. The generalization of the idea of form leads to one very 
peculiar result, which is, that the constructions we make apply gen- 
erally for any case of the same kind. The reason is simple enough. 
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Form is the most abstract quality which is common to all things, 
and so we characterize the purely formal as anyness. But there 
is another point to be noted. When dealing with sense experience 
we have always before us concrete and isolated cases, but in making 
constructions of pure form we can exhaust all possibilities and so 
we can be systematic. Instead of observing isolated cases we can 
formulate a general law, which means a description of the essential 
features of all possible cases. Here lies the significance of the 
purely formal sciences, and this is the reason why the nature of 
form is the fundamental problem of science and philosophy. The 
purely formal sciences furnish us with a general scheme excluding 
impossibilities, and are of such a nature as to permit us to arrange 
all possible cases systematically. If formal thought were not capable 
of furnishing such a priori systems, science would be impossible. 

We have seen that the idea of anyness originated by abstrac- 
tion, by dropping all features of concreteness, and we know that 
primitive man began purely formal operations, such as counting, by 
creating a system of reference in units. He counted heads of cattle 
on his fingers and he interrelated the objects to be counted with his 
names of units or with some mnemotechnic help which served him 
as an abacus. We cannot doubt that man originally used his fingers 
as a system of reference, though the essential things were not his con- 
crete fingers but the idea of units which the fingers represented. 

Accordingly arithmetic and in the same way geometry did not 
originate from nothing, but through abstraction by omitting those 
features of experience which at the moment were not wanted for 
the purpose of understanding a certain situation. 

The mode of creating such systems of anyness is due to man’s 
mental activity from.which, however, anything concrete, be it matter 
or energy, has been excluded. In arithmetic this pure activity is 
a progress from point to point, thereby creating discrete units; in 
geometry, however, we trace continuous paths of our motion called 
lines. We start with our ability to do certain things; we limit our 
activity to the abstract field of anyness and then we proceed to make 
constructions of pure form. No assumptions nor axioms are needed, 
except the principle of consistency. And we may create the condi- 
tions as we please. We may build up a system of numerals or the 
plane of Euclidean geometry. We may think of any lines of the 
same size as equal, or we may also consider direction and treat lines 
as vectors. 

In one sense anyness is nothing. It is a state of being devoid 
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of anything definite and concrete, but it is not, for that reason, ab- 
solutely nothing. The field of anyness possesses definite positive 
qualities, among which most significant is the quality of the absence 
of all peculiarity, which means that the same action taken now and 
here is the same as if taken at any other time or in any other place. 
The field of operation is throughout the same, and so constructions 
are different only if they have been made different. In arithmetic 
a unit is a unit whenever or wherever it is posited, and in geometry 
progress can be made in any direction and without any limitation, 
but the same figure will always be the same. 

Note that the principle of action without further limitation in- 
volves the highly important concept of infinitude. The idea of a 
progress from unit to unit implies that wherever I stop I might con- 
tinue, and there is a possibility of progressing to further units be- 
yond any stopping place. It is strange that the idea of infinitude 
has been a stumbling block to the minds of many thinkers, profound 
as well as shallow, mystics as well as scientists, but I wish to say 
here that from my standpoint infinitude is the simpler concept, and 
finiteness a more complicated idea. The field of action without fur- 
ther limitation is a primitive idea in the fundamentals of mathe- 
matics, and so any kind of field of a priori activity will be infinite 
unless by a special assumption a limit is imposed upon the activity 
with which we start. However, we do not get rid of infinitude, 
even if we limit our field of operation and make it finite in one way 
or another, because the very idea of a limit is a boundary which 
implies a cis and a trans. If there is a boundary we postulate a 
beyond. Mr. Mikami does not recognize the logical necessity of 
this statement, for he speaks of spherical space, and complains that 
I introduce into my notion of spherical space the idea of Euclidean 
space with its infinitely straight line. But such is not the case. I 
only introduce a logical principle, for even if we have a spherical 
space we would have to determine the radius of the sphere, and here 
again we would have the choice of a radius from the infinitely small 
to the infinitely great, and a sphere of the radius of the infinitely 
great would again restore infinitude to its proper birthplace. If, 
however, we assume a spherical space of a definite radius, we have 
a very concrete case, and have left the field of anyness, which ac- 
cording to my conception of the foundations of mathematics is the 
fundamental idea without which we will be bewildered by a tangle. 

Not having familiarized himself with my views of anyness, 
Mr. Mikami does not understand that our space-conception may 
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be ultimately based on experience, while in spite of it the construc- 
tion of mathematical space is a priori and purely formal. He sees 
a contradiction in the two statements, “without motion no space- 
conception” and “pure mathematics does not depend upon the 
senses.” Mr. Mikami declares that the former statement is tanta- 
mount to saying that “our notion of space is ultimately based upon 
our senses.” Does he deny that we can make abstractions? I grant 
that in reality we can not produce “whiteness” as a thing by itself, 
or “motion-in-itself,’ a change of place without moving objects 
and devoid of energy. But in thought we can create such abstract 
ideas, and I claim that the whole field of mathematics is such an— 
abstract conception which does not exist in objective reality; it 
is purely mental. Being a construction which purposely omits every- 
thing concrete, mathematics is devoid of sense elements. Expe- 
rience, as I understand the word, consists of sense perceptions, and 
sense perceptions contain both elements, the sensual and the formal. 
By omitting the sensual we retain the idea of pure form, and so all 
systems of pure form are products of the mind, and are constructed 
by means of abstractions ultimately derived from experience. 

Kant’s transcendentalism is based on the argument that mathe- 
matical constructions are a priori, and so, Kant claims, they can not 
have been deduced from experience. He insists that they are the 
condition of all experiences, for experience becomes only possible by 
relying upon the purely formal sciences, including pure natural 
science which is based on the conception of causality. I can not 
look for causes or the effects of causes, unless I have in my mind 
the idea of the law of causation. These conditions of all experience 
Kant calls transcendental, and transcendental ideas, such as logic, 
arithmetic, geometry, or in a word reason, as well as the conceptions 
of time and space form the constitution of the human mind; but how 
mind originates Kant has never investigated. 

I find fault with Kant’s use of the term “experience” which 
he mostly restricts to the idea of sense experience but sometimes 
employs in the broader meaning of sense experience as guided by 
logic and other principles of formal thought. Mathematics has 
nothing to do with experience in the narrower sense, but the means 
of its construction have been derived by abstraction from experience 
in the broader sense. Accordingly my propositions do not involve 
a contradiction as Kantians would be inclined to think and as Mr. 
Mikami actually declares. 

There is another point on which my view differs from that of 
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Kant. It is what he calls idealism, but which is truly subjectivism. 

The domain of the mind is the realm of ideas, and so Kant con- 
cludes that time and space and reason (or in a word all branches 
of formal thought) are ideal, and he uses the term in contrast to 
real or objective. In truth he identifies the term “ideal” with “‘sub- 
jective,” and thus he claims that forms appertain to the mind and not 
to the objective world. Here lies the fallacy of Kant. We must 
consider that there is no subject in itself. Every thinking subject 
is a concrete and real body moving about as an object in the ob- 
jective world. A thinker considered as a subject is only the inner 
aspect of an objective personality, and this objective personality is 
as much a part and parcel of the objective world as any other object. 
The experience of a subject is due to the objective contact of a 
thinking being, and this contact is experienced, not in pure sub- 
jectivity but by its bodily and objective sense organs. 

The experiences of a thinker are first of all part and parcel of 
his objective body as it moves and is moved about, as it pushes and 
is pushed, as it is exposed to objective contact, mechanical as well 
as chemical or electric, and otherwise in its relation in the objective 
world. Form accordingly, with its quality of relationship, of juxta- 
position, of difference of structure, etc., is a feature of the objective 
world and the idea of form is its representation in the domain of 
subjectivity. Accordingly the evidence that form is purely subjec- 
tive is not forthcoming and stands in contradiction to what we 
know about the nature of form. If form were purely subjective, 
we would be compelled to deny objectivity altogether. 

The abstractions from which the purely formal sciences have 
been created have been derived from experience, and since at the 
same time the formal sciences serve a practical purpose, we must 
assume that the objective world contains features which somehow 
correspond to its fundamental conceptions. This is certainly borne 
out by experience, for the formal sciences are the most indispensable 
part of our cognition. Without them man would not be a rational 
being. 

We have repeatedly insisted upon the truth that all mathematical 
sciences, logic as well as arithmetic, are ideal in the sense that they 
are mental constructions. There are no logarithms in the objective 
world, but only in our mind, and the same is true of our idea of 
purely formal motion. There are no numbers running about in the 
starry heavens nor in the world of chemical atoms. Nevertheless the 
objective world is so constructed that by counting and measuring 
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we can acquire an insight into its constitution. We can determine 
magnitudes, distances and other properties of objects, and that is 
all that is needed. 

Human reason exists as reason only in the human brain, but 
there are features in the objective world which make it possible 
that the theorems of reason assist us in comprehending the con- 
ditions of things. This objective counterpart of human reason has 
been characterized as the cosmic world order. The Germans call 
it Gesetzsmissigkeit, a word which we have translated by “lawdom,” 
meaning a state which admits of a description in so-called laws of _ 
nature. Mathematics more than any other science, helps us to 
understand this lawdom of the objective world, and although mathe- 
matical conceptions are purely mental, although there are no trigo- 
nometrical ideas, no sines nor cosines, no algebraic formulas extant 
in the objective world, the theorems of mathematics, being con- 
structed in the field of anyness, help us to understand any anal- 
ogous products; and also to render possible thereby a comprehension 
of this real world of ours. 


ON THE MAGIC CIRCLE. 


In the author's article on ‘“Medizval Occultism” (The Monist, 
XVIII, 510) a suggestion was made to the effect that the magic 
circle which forms an integral part of all thaumaturgic ritual served 
to define or limit the magical environment. Further consideration 
on this matter combined with a study of Buddhist and Chinese 
occultism has led the author to extend the use of this circle to a 
considerable extent. 

It has long been recognized among anthropologists that temples 
as the residences of supernal powers represent in miniature the uni- 
verse, and it is not difficult to show that the circle, with two per- 
pendicular diameters oriented, is also a very widely used symbol 
for the universe, so that the magus operates as it were within a 
universe of his own creation. This then is the thesis of the present 
article, and it may be defined more generally as follows: 

“The magic circle is an essential feature of magical operations, 
and expresses symbolically the universe. Within this circle the 
magus by the processes of ritual evokes supernatural powers (as he 
conceives them to be) with a space relation to the corresponding 
positions in the physical universe and the ideal universe of occult 
philosophy. 
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In order to prove this statement it will be necessary to show 
that there is some certain relation between the circle, the real uni- 
verse and the ideal universe of the magicians. 

That there is a relation between the circle and the real universe 
follows immediately from the orientation. This feature is essential 
to the construction of the magic circle’ and the cardinal points were 
marked by censers, lines and magical texts. There is an immediate 
analogy in the orientation of the Gilgals or Cromlechs of the Stone 
Age (as instanced at Avebury, Stonehenge and Karnak), the Baby- 
lonian Ziggurats, the Egyptian and Greek temples and Catholic 
churches. 

The next and more important link in the chain is the establish- 
ment of a space relation between the real and the ideal universes. 
In early times the ideal universe was necessarily indistinguishable 
from the real, so that in the Babylonian and Egyptian cosmogonies 
the gods or spirits have a definite space relationship. To put it 
somewhat crudely, they were more or less defined by spherical co- 
ordinates! As beliefs developed together with practical experience, 
the ideal universe became independent of the real but nevertheless 
coexistent with it in space and occupying much the same position 
as in the primitive scheme. The process would seem to be analogous 
to that by which we conceive a man’s body being inhabited by an 
ideal soul which coincides more or less exactly with that body in its 
space relations. 

It may seem somewhat superfluous to attempt here to prove this 
space relationship of the occult world, since so much research has 
already been done in this direction and the idea is of itself acceptable, 
but there is a further wish on the author’s part not only to prove 
this but also to exhibit this proof in relation to the main question of 
the discussion, i. e., the magic circle. 

In at least four distinct cases in ancient thought is there to be 
found a connection between the apparent rotation of the heavens 
about the earth and the psychical and physical conditions of man. 
Among the Egyptians? the soul of man is likened to the Sun which 
rises in the East as Ptah from the land of the shades (Amentet) 
culminates in the south as the omnipotent Ra, dies in the west as 
Osiris, and passing through the underworld, completes the cycle. 
The identity of the dead with Osiris in the “Book of the Dead” is 


*See the Clavicula Salomonis, the Grimorium verum, or the Pentameron 
of Peter d‘Abano on this point. 

* Wallis Budge, The Mummy, Guide to the First and Second Egyptian 
Rooms, British Museum, and The Gods of Egypt. 
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even more complete than that of the Christian with Christ, and the 
Egyptian name of the book may be translated as “Coming forth as 
Horus” without philological violence. The ideal universe then cor- 
responds to the ecliptic in the year or the hour-circle in the day, and 
the heavenly beings with whom man has to do are located along that 
circle. The meridian passes through the Elysian fields in the south 
(in north latitudes) and through the abode of Death in the north. 
In early times doubtless this idea would be accentuated by travelers’ 
reports of the cold of the north and the tropical luxuriance of the 
south. 
The second is that of China. In the third chapter of the Chou 
Yih (Yih Ching) are given the famous “Eight Trigrams of Fu- 
Hsi’’* and also his diagrams of the Sixty-Four Kwa. Both diagrams 
are arranged in a circle with Chien, the uncombined Yang (male 
principle), in the south, and Kwun, the uncombined Yin (female 
principle), in the north. The intermediate values of the Kwa Yao 
(combinations of the Yin and Yang in groups of six) occupy posi- 
tions round the circle roughly corresponding to their contents of 
Yin or Yang, i. e., those mostly Yin are towards the north and those 
mostly Yang towards the south. Although there is no mention of 
a circular motion (the Yih or change being supposed in creation 
to have proceeded by ramification like the Darwinian genealogical 
tree) the use of these circles and the name of Tai Yang (Great 
Yang) which is colloquially given to the Sun would imply that the 
Chi (Breath of the Universe) sweeps round the circle however the 
elements of the circle may have been produced. It may be noticed 
here that the legendary history of the Egyptian gods also proceeds 
on lines of biogenesis so that the two systems are quite analogous. 
The third is the Buddhistic Wheel of Life.5 This represents 
the universe as an ever revolving wheel in the clutches of the Beast 
of Desire (a tortoise in the Tibeto-Chinese diagrams).* At the 
hub are the three symbolical animals representing Ignorance, Lust 
and Anger, and in the six panels of the wheel are the various con- 
ditions of the universe. At the left above the horizontal spoke we 


® See Dr. Carus, “Chinese Occultism,” Monist, XV, 500; 21st, 24th and 25th 
pages of the Chinese version. 

‘At the top of the diagrams because the Chinese compass points south. 

*See Waddell’s Buddhism in Thibet. There is description of it also in 
Rudyard Kipling’s novel Kim. 

*This beast would seem to resemble the tortoise on whose back Fu-Hsi 


discerns the diagrams. See also Dr. Carus on P‘an Ku in the article above 
referred to. 
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have the Human World, above this Heaven (the culmination), then 
descent through the realms of the Demi-Gods to the two Hells, and 
finally through the realm of the Tormented Spirits back to the 
Human world. The twelve Nidanas or links in the chain of causal- 
ity (psychical) surround the wheel and are regarded as the source 
of its motion. It is to be presumed that the wheel revolves with 
regard to the man, or else we must consider the wheel as stationary 
and the soul revolving in it. Here again we have a solar analogy 
since the soul is born into human life on the horizontal line (the 
horizon), rises to the gods (in the zenith, or meridian altitude), 
dies on the horizon (corresponding to the west), descends to the 
hells (in the Nadir or meridian depression) and comes back to 
earth again. There may perhaps be some analogy in the traditional 
descent of Christ into hell whence he ascended to earth, and then to 
heaven. 

The fourth is the astrological scheme. The Schema Coeli or 
figure of the heavens (commonly called the horoscope, i. e., a view 
of the heavens at a certain hour) is certainly very ancient. It is, 
the author believes, referred to in Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos and may 
possibly be derived from Egyptian astronomy.” Until recent years 
a square form was used for the table, but Lieutenant Morrison 
(“Zadkiel”) introduced a circular form which more nearly cor- 
responds to the astronomical measurements employed. 

The astrologers divide the celestial sphere into twelve equal 
lunes which are defined by a series of twelve equal sectors on the 
prime vertical, the eastern horizontal being used as the origin and 
the angles measured anti-clockwise looking south (i. e., reverse to 
the earth’s rotation and in the same direction as the motion of the 
planets in the ecliptic). These lunes are called the Houses, and each 
is given by the astrologers a particular relation to temporal affairs 
which are influenced correspondingly when the planets are situated 
therein. The ascendent or first house (just below the eastern hori- 
zon) is called that of Life, and the seventh (just above the western 
horizon), that of death. The fourth house (next to the meridian) 
is associated with the highest honors, and the opposite one, the tenth 
(next to the meridian below the horizon), with misfortunes. Here 
there is a perfect analogy between the motions of the celestial bodies 
and the ideal universe of man, and the grounds for the beliefs of the 
astrologers are identical with those for all forms of sympathetic 


"See a very ingenious speculation of the late R. A. Proctor as to the 
astronomical use of the Great Pyramid in an early volume of Knowledge. 
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magic. The medieval sorcerers undoubtedly drew much of their 
ritual from astrological sources, although the use of circles is not 
necessarily derived directly therefrom.* 

These references should suffice to establish the connection be- 
tween the oriented circle and the universe, and it only remains to 
show that the circle was knowingly employed in this sense, to com- 
pletely prove the thesis. 

In the text-books of medizval magic there will frequently be 
found instructions to invoke from each quarter of the compass, or 
again to call certain spirits from a given direction. Such rules 
occur in the Clazvicula, but in the absence of references the author 
cannot recollect the locus, nor can he give the names of other books 
although such instructions certainly appear in them. 

The practice of the ‘eastward position” in churches, however, 
is alone sufficient to show that there is a traditional association of 
ideas of the kind sought. The practice of ceremonial processions 
with the Sun, such as is frequently to be observed in Catholic ser- 
vices, is an additional demonstration. If, however, we proceed further 
we shall only be retracing the ground which has been already cov- 
ered by students of heliolatry. 

HERBERT CHATLEY. 

IMPERIAL COLLEGE, TANG SHAN, CHIH-LI, NortH CHINA. 


NOTES ON PANDIAGONAL AND ASSOCIATED MAGIC 
SQUARES. 


The reader's attention is invited to the plan of a magic square 
of the thirteenth order shown in Fig. 1 which is original with the 
writer. It is composed of four magic squares of the fourth order, 
two of the fifth order, two of the seventh order, two of the ninth 
order, one of the eleventh order and finally the total square of the 
thirteenth order, thus making twelve perfect magics in one, several 
of which have cell numbers in common with each other. 

To construct this square it became necessary to take the arith- 
metical series I, 2, 3.... 169 and resolve it into different series 
capable of making the sub-squares. A close study of the con- 
stitution of all these squares became a prerequisite, and the fol- 
lowing observations are in a large part the fruit of the effort to 
accomplish the square shown. This article is intended however 
to cover more particularly the constitution of squares of the fifth 


® Note a mention of magic circles in Cicero, De Divinatione. 
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order. The results naturally apply in a large degree to all magic 
squares, but especially to those of uneven orders. 

It has of course been long known that magic squares can be 
built with series other than the natural series 1, 2, 3.... ?, but the 
perplexing fact was discovered, that although a magic square might 
result from one set of numbers when arranged by some rule, yet 
when put together by another method the construction would fail 
to give magic results, although the second rule would work all right 
with another series. It therefore became apparent that these rules 
were in a way only accidentally right. With the view of explaining 




























































































Fig. 1. 


these puzzling facts, we will endeavor to analyze the magic square 
and discover, if possible, its raison d’étre. 

The simplest, and therefore what may be termed a “primitive’ 
square, is one in which a single number is so disposed that every 
column contains this number once and only once. Such a square 
is shown in Fig. 2, which is only one of many other arrangements 
by which the same result will follow. In this square every column 
has the same summation (a) and it is therefore, in a limited sense, 
a magic square. 

Our next observation is that the empty cells of this figure may 
be filled with other quantities, resulting, under proper arrangement, 
in a square whose every column will still have a constant summa- 
tion. Such a square is shown in Fig. 3 in which every column sums 


’ 
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a+b+c+d-+g, each quantity appearing once and only once 
in each row, column, and diagonal. These squares however have 
the fatal defect of duplicate numbers, which can not be tolerated. 
This defect can be removed by constructing another primitive square, 
of five other numbers (Fig. 4), superimposing one square upon the 
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other, and adding together the numbers thus brought together. 
This idea is De la Hire’s theory, and it lies at the very foundation 
of magical science. If however we add a to x in one cell and in 
another cell add them together again, duplicate numbers will still 
result, but this can be obviated by making the geometrical pattern 
in one square the reverse of the same pattern in the other square. 
This idea is illustrated in Figs. 3 and 4, wherein the positions of 
a and wv are reversed. Hence, in the addition of cell numbers in 
two such squares a series of diverse numbers must result. These 
series are necessarily magical because the resulting square is so. 
We can now lay down the first law regarding the constitution of 
magical series, viz., A magic series is made by the addition, term to 
term, of x quantities to x other quantities. 

As an example, let us take five quantities, a, b, c, d and g, and 
add them successively to five other quantities , y, s, ¢ and v, and 
we have the series: 


a+w4 a+y a+s a+t atv 
b+-r b+y b+s b+t b+v 
c+-r c+y c+s c+t c+uv 
d+x d+y d+s d+t d+tv 
eee 2797 O20 €+F £42 


This series, with any values given to the respective symbols, will 
produce magic squares if properly arranged. It is therefore a 
universal series, being convertible into any other possible series. 

We will now study this series, to discover its peculiar proper- 
ties if we can, so that hereafter it may be possible at a glance to 
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determine whether or not a given set of values can produce mag- 
ical results. First, there will be found in this series a property 
which may be laid down as a law, viz.: 

There is a constant difference between the homologous num- 
bers of any two rows or columns, whether adjacent to each other 
or not. For example, between the members of the first row and the 
corresponding members of the second row there is always the con- 
stant difference of a—b. Also between the third and fourth rows 
there is a constant difference c—d, and between the second and 
third columns we find the constant difference y — s etc., etc. Second, 
it will be seen that any column can occupy any vertical position in 
the system and that any row could exchange place with any other 
row. (As any column could therefore occupy any of five positions 
in the system, in the arrangement of columns we see a total of 


5X4X3X2X 1= 120 choices. 


Also we see a choice of 120 in the rows, and these two factors 
indicate a total of 14,400 different arrangements of the 25 numbers 
and a similar number of variants in the resulting squares, to which 
point we will revert later on.) 

This uniformity of difference between homologous numbers of 
any two rows, or columns, appears to be the only essential quality 
of a magical series. It will be further seen that this must neces- 
sarily be so, because of the process by which the series is made, i. e., 
the successive addition of the terms of one series to those of the 
other series. 

As the next step we will take two series of five numbers each, 
and, with these quantities we will construct the square shown in 
Fig. 5 which combines the two primitives, Figs. 3 and 4. 

By observation we see that this is a “pure” square, i. e., in no 
row, column, or diagonal is any quantity repeated or lacking. Be- 
cause any value may be assigned to each of the ten symbols used, 
it will be seen that this species of square depends for its peculiar 
properties upon the geometrical arrangement of its members and not 
on their arithmetical values; also that the five numbers represented 
by the symbols a, b, c, d, g, need not bear any special ratio to each 
other, and the same heterogeneity may obtain between the numbers 
represented by +, y, S, t, v. 

There is however another species of magic square which is 
termed “associated” or “regular,” and which has the property that 
the sum of any two diametrically opposite numbers equals twice 
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the contents of the central cell. If we suppose Fig. 5 to be such 
a square we at once obtain the following equations: 


(1) (ds) + (d+4) = 2d fay rts = ay 
(2) (d+t) + (d+v) =2d+a2y .t+tuv= 2y 
(3) (c+9) + (g+y) = 2d+2y .c+g = 2d 
(4) (aty) + (O+y) = 2d 4 2y a+b = 2d 
Hence it is evident that if we are to have an associated square, 
the element d must be an arithmetical mean between the quantities 
c and g and also between a and b. Also, y must be a mean between . 
x and s, and between ¢ and v. It therefore follows that an associated 
square can only be made when the proper arithmetical relations 
exist between the numbers used, while the construction of a con- 
tinuous or pandiagonal square depends upon the method of ar- 
rangement of the numbers. 
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The proper relations are embraced in the above outline, i. e., 
that the central term of each of the five (or x) quantities shall be 
a mean between the diametrically opposite pair. For example, 
1.4.9:14.17, OF 1.2.3.4.5, Or 1.2.10.18.19, OF 1.10.11.12.21 
are all series which, when combined with similar series, will yield 
magical series from which associated magic squares may be con- 
structed. 

The failure to appreciate this distinction between pandiagonal 
and associated squares is responsible for much confusion that exists, 
and because the natural series 1.2.3.4....n? happens, as it were, 
accidentally to be such a series as will yield associated squares, em- 
pirical rules have been evolved for the production of squares which 
are only applicable to such a series, and which consequently fail 
when another series is used. For example, the old time Indian 
tule of regular diagonal progression when applied to a certain class 
of series will yield magic results, but when applied to another class 
of series it fails utterly! 
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As an example in point, the following series, which is composed 
of prime numbers, will yield the continuous or nasik magic square 
shown in Fig. 6, but a square made from the same numbers ar- 
ranged according to the old Indian rule is not magic in its diagonals 
as shown in Fig. 7. 


I 7 37 67 73 
17 23 53 83 89 
IOI 107 137 167 173 
157 163 193 223 229 
IQI 197 227 257 263 


The fundamentally partial rules, given by some authors, have 
elevated the central row of the proposed numbers into a sort of 
axis on which they propose to build. This central row of the series 
is thrown by their rules into one or the other diagonal of the com- 
pleted square. The fact that this central row adds to the correct 
summation is, as before stated, simply an accident accruing to the 
normal series. The central row does not sum correctly in many 
magical series, and rules which throw this row into a diagonal are 
therefore incompetent to take care of such series. 

Returning to the general square, Fig. 5, it will be seen that 
because each row, column and diagonal contains every one of the 
ten quantities composing the series, the sum of these ten quantities 
equals the summation of the square. Hence it is easy to make a 
square whose summation shall be any desired amount, and also at 
the same time to make the square contain certain predetermined 
numbers. 

For example, suppose it is desired to make a square whose 
summation shall be 666, and which shall likewise contain the num- 
bers 6, 111, 3 and 222. To solve this problem, two sets of five 
numbers each must be selected, the sum of the two sets being 666, 
and the sums of some members in pairs being the special numbers 
wished. The two series of five numbers each in this case may be 


3 oO 

6 108 
20 216 
50 100 
100 63 


179 + 487 = 666 
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from which by regular process we derive the magic square series 


3 6 20 50 100 
III 114 128 158 208 
219 222 236 266 316 
103 106 120 150 200 
66 69 83 113 163 


containing the four predetermined numbers. The resulting magic 
square is shown in Fig. 8, the summation of which is 666 and which | 
is continuous or pandiagonal. As many as eight predetermined num- 
bers can be made to appear together with a predetermined sum- 
mation, in a square of the fifth order, but in this case duplicate 
numbers can hardly be avoided if the numbers are selected at ran- 
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dom. We may go still further and force four predetermined num- 
bers into four certain cells of any chosen column or row as per fol- 
lowing example: 

A certain person was born on the 1st day of the 8th month, 
was married at the age of 19, had 15 children and is now 102 years 
old. Make a pandiagonal square whose S102 and in which 
numbers 1, 8, 15, 19 shall occupy the first, third, fourth and fifth 
cells of the upper row. 

Referring to the universal square given in Fig. 5, 


Let a =o ee 7 
c= 3 s= 5 
d=9 += 6 
go 6 youn 


These eight quantities sum 43, so that the other pair (b and y) 
must sum 59, (43-+59= 102). Making therefore b—20 and 
Y= 39, and replacing these values in Fig. 5, we get the desired 
square shown in Fig. 9. 
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As previously shown, continuous squares are dependent on the 
geometrical placing of the numbers, while associated squares depend 
also upon the arithmetical qualities of the numbers used. In this 
connection it may be of interest to note that a square of third order 
can not be made continuous, but must be associated ; a square of the 
fourth order may be made either continuous or associated, but can 
not combine these qualities; in a square of the fifth order both qual- 
ities may belong to the same square. As shown in my article in The 
Monist for July, 1909, very many continuous or nasik squares of 
the fifth order may be constructed, and it will now be proven that 
associated nasik squares of this order can only be made in fewer 
numbers. 

In a continuous or “pure” square each number of the sub-series 
must appear once and only once in each row, column, and diagonal 
(broken or entire). Drawing a square, Fig. 10, and placing in it 
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Fig. 11. Fig. 12. Fig. 13. 


an element + as shown, the cells in which this element can not then 
be placed are marked with circles. In the second row only two cells 
are found vacant, thus giving only two choices, indicating two 
forms of the square. Drawing now another square, Fig. 11, and 
filling its first row with five numbers, represented by the symbols 
t,v, x, y and s, and choosing one of the two permissible cells for + in 
the second row, it will be seen that there can be but two variants 
when once the first row is filled, the contents of every cell in the 
square being forced as soon as the choice between the two cells in 
the second row is made for x. For the other subsidiary square, 
Fig. 12, with numbers represented by the symbols a, b, c, d and g, 
there is no choice, except in the filling of the first row. If this row 
is filled, for example, as shown in Fig. 12, all the other cells in this 
square must be filled in the manner shown in order that it may fit 
Fig. 11. 

Now, therefore, taking the five symbols x, y, s, t, v, any one 
of them may be placed in the first cell of the first line of Fig. 11. 
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For the second cell there will remain a choice of four symbols, for 
the third cell three, for the fourth cell two, for the fifth cell no 
choice, and finally in the second line there will be a choice of two 
cells. In the second subsidiary there will be, as before, a choice of 
five, four, three and finally two, and no choice in the second row. 
Collecting these choices we have (5x4 3x2x2) X (5X4X3X2) 
= 28,800, so that exactly 28,800 continuous or nasik squares of the 
fifth order may be made from any series derived from ten numbers. 
Only one-eighth of these, or 3600, will be really diverse since any 
square shows eight manifestations by turning and reflection. 

The question now arises, how many of these 3600 diverse nasik 
squares are also associated? To determine this query, let us take the 
regular series 1.2.3....25 made from the ten numbers 


* © £ @ 5 
o 5 10 I5 20 


Making the first subsidiary square with the numbers 1.2.3.4.5, 
(Fig. 13) as the square is to be associated, the central cell must 
contain the number 3. Selecting the upward left-hand diagonal to 
work on, we can place either I, 2, 4 or 5 in the next upward cell of 
this diagonal (a choice of four). Choosing 4, we must then write 
2 in its associated cell. For the upper corner cell there remains 
a choice of two numbers, I and 5. Selecting 1, the location of 5 
is forced. Next, by inspection it will be seen that the number 1 
may be placed in either of the cells marked O, giving two choices. 
Selecting the upper cell, every remaining cell in the square becomes 
forced. For this square we have therefore only 


4X 2x 2== 16 choices. 


For the second subsidiary square Fig. 14 the number 10 must 
occupy the central cell. In the left-hand upper diagonal adjacent 
cell we can place either 0, 5, 15 or 20 (four choices). Selecting 
o for this cell, 20 becomes fixed in the cell associated with that con- 
taining o. In the upper left-hand corner cell we can place either 
5 or 15 (two choices). Selecting 15, 5 becomes fixed. Now we 
can not in this square have any further choices, because all other 
15's must be located as shown, and so with all the rest of the num- 
bers, as may be easily verified. The total number of choices in this 
square are therefore 4 x 2= 8, and for both of the two subsidiaries, 
16x 8128. Furthermore, as we have seen that each square has 
eight manifestations, there are really only 1284 = 16 different plans 
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of squares of this order which combine the associated and nasik 
features. 

If a continuous square is expanded indefinitely, any square 
block of twenty-five figures will be magic. Hence, with any given 
square, twenty-five squares may be made, only one of which can be 
associated. There are therefore 16 x 25 = 400 variants which can 
be made according to the above plan. We have however just now 
shown that there are 3600 different plans of continuous squares of 
this order. Hence it is seen that only one plan in nine (369%) 9) 
of continuous squares can be made associated by shifting the lines 
and columns. Bearing in mind the fact that eight variants of a 
square may be made by turning and reflection, it is interesting to 
note that if we wish a square of the fifth order to be both associated 
and continuous, we can locate unity in any one of the four cells 
marked © in Fig. 15, but by no constructive process can the de- 
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Fig. 14. Fig. 15. Fig. 16. 


sired result be effected, if unity is located in any cells marked CO. 
Then having selected the cell for 1, the cell next to 1 in the same 
column with the central cell (13) must contain one of the four 
numbers 7, 9, 17, or 19. The choices thus entailed yield our esti- 
mated number of sixteen diverse associated nasik squares, which 
may be naturally increased eight times by turning and reflection. 

That we must place in the same row with I and 13, one of the 
four numbers 7, 9, 17, or 19 is apparent when it is noted that of 
the series 


i = ae 3 
Oo § 10 15 20 


having placed 3 and Io in the central cells of the two subsidiaries, 
and o and 1 in two other cells, we are then compelled to use in the 
same line either 5 or 15 in one subsidiary and either 2 or 4 in the 
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other subsidiary, the combination of which four numbers affords 
only 7 and 17, or g and 19. 

With these facts now before us we are better prepared to con- 
struct such squares as in which only prime numbers are used, etc. 
Reviewing a list of primes it will be seen that every number ex- 
cepting 2 and 5 ends in either 1, 3, 7 or 9. Arranging them there- 
fore in regular order according to their terminal figures as 

rn os a 
3 13 23 43 
7 17 37 47 etc. 
we can make an easier selection of desired numbers. 

A little trial develops the fact that it is impossible to make 
five rows of prime numbers, showing the same differences between 
every row, or members thereof, and therefore a set of differences 
must be found, such as 6, 30, 30, 6 (or some other suitable set). 
Using the above set of differences, the series of twenty-five primes 
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sHown on page 146 may be found. In this series it will be seen that 
similar differences exist between the homologous numbers of any 
row, or column, and it is therefore only necessary to arrange the 
numbers by a regular rule, in order to produce the magic square in 
Fig. 6. 

These facts throw a flood of light upon a problem on which 
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gallons of ink have been wasted, i. e., the production of pandiagonal 
and regular squares of the sixth order. It is impossible to dis- 
tribute six marks among the thirty-six cells of this square so that 
one and only one mark shall appear in every column, row and 
diagonal. Hence a primitive pandiagonal magic square of this 
order is excluded by a geometrical necessity. In this case the 
natural series of numbers is not adapted to construct pandiagonal 
squares of this order. That the difficulty is simply an arithmetical 
one is proven by the fact that 6x6 pandiagonal squares can be 
made with other series, as shown in Fig. 16. We are indebted to 
Dr. C. Planck for this interesting square which is magic in its six 
rows, six columns and twelve diagonals, and is also four-ply and 
nine-ply, i. e., any square group of four or nine cells respectively, 
sums four or nine times the mean. It is constructed from a series 
made by arranging the numbers I to 49 in a square and eliminating 
all numbers in the central line and column, thus leaving thirty-six 
numbers as follows: 


a2 2 3 3 7 
8 9 I0 12 13 14 
15 16 17 I9 20 21 
29 30 31 33 34 35 
36 37 38 40 41 42 
43 44 45 47 48 49 


Fig. 17 shows the completed square which is illustrated in 
skeleton form in Fig. 1. All the sub-squares are faultless except 
the small internal 3 x 3, in which one diagonal is incorrect. 

FRIERSON, La. L. S. FRIERSON. 


TWO MORE FORMS OF MAGIC SQUARES. 


SERRATED MAGIC SQUARES. 

The curious form of magic squares, which is to be described 
here, is a style possessing a striking difference from the general 
form of magic squares. 

To conform with the saw-tooth edges of this class of squares, 
I have ventured to call them “serrated” magic squares. 

A square containing the series I, 2, 3, 4,....41 is shown in 
Fig. 1. Its diagonals are the horizontal and vertical series of nine 
numbers, as A in Fig. 2. Its rows and columns are zigzag as 
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shown at B, and are sixteen in number, a quantity which is always 
equal to the number of cells which form the serrations. 
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All of this class of squares must necessarily contain the two 


above features. 
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But, owing to its Nasical 


tures as follows: 


formation, Fig. 1 possesses other fea- 
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There are nine summations each of the square and cruciform, 
as at C and D in Fig. 2, the centers of which are 40, 11, 32, 5, 21, 
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37, 10, 31 and 2 respectively. Of E and F there are six summations 
each, and of the form G there are twelve summations. 

This square was formed by the interconcentric position of the 
two Nasik squares shown in Fig. 3, and the method of selecting 
their numbers is clearly shown in Fig. 4. 

There are numerous other selections for the sub-squares and 
the summations are not necessarily constant. This is shown by the 
following equations. 

Let N and m equal the number of cells on a side of the large 
and small squares respectively, and let % equal the summations. 

Then, when the means of each sub-square are equal 

sy — (1+N? +2?) (N+2) 
= 2 

When the large square has the first of the series and the small 

square has the last of the series 
2 2 
z-NU+N ) when ) Ney 

When the large square has the last of the series and the small 
square has the first of the series 

2 2 
s_NQ+N%)  2ltn ) 
2 2 
Only in such squares that fit the first equation, is it possible to 
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have complementary pairs balanced about the center; in other words 
known as regular or associated squares. 

Fig. 5 is one of this class and has summations of 855. In 
this case the mean of the series was used in the 7X7 sub-square and 
the remaining extremes made up the 8X8 square. 
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22 13 a2 
Fig. 6. Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 


Figs. 6, 7, and 8 are the smallest possible examples of serrated 
squares. Fig. 6 is regular and is formed with the first of the 
above mentioned equations, and its summations are 91. Fig. 7 is 
formed with the second equation and its summations are 97. Fig. 
8 is formed with the third equation and its summations are 85. 


MAGIC SQUARES WITH THE ODD NUMBERS IN SEQUENTIAL SERIES. 
During the last year the writer has noticed in a weekly period- 
ical, a few examples of magic squares in which all of the odd num- 
bers are arranged sequentially in the form of a square, the points 
of which meet the centers of the sides of the main square and the 
even numbers filling in the corners as shown in Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


These articles merely showed the completed square and did not 
show or describe any method of construction. 

A few simple methods of constructing these squares are de- 
scribed below, which may be found of some interest. 
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To construct such squares, n must necessarily be odd, as 3, 5, 
7, 9, I1 etc. 

A La Hireian method is shown in Figs. 1, 2, and 3, in which 
the first two figures are primary squares used to form the main 
square, Fig. 3. We begin by filling in the cells of Fig. 1, placing 
I in the top central cell and numbering downward 1, 2, 3 to 7 or n. 
We now repeat these numbers pan-diagonally down to the left, 
filling the square. 

Fig. 2 is filled in the same manner, only that we use the series 
0, I, 2, to 6 or m—1 in our central vertical column, and repeat these 
pan-diagonally down to the right. The cell numbers in Fig. 2 are 
then multiplied by 7 or m and added to the same respective cell 
numbers of Fig. 1, which gives us the final square Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 4. 


Another method is shown in Fig. 4 where we have five sub- 
squares placed in the form of a cross. The central one of these is 
filled consecutively from 1 to 7. We then take the even numbers of 
the upper quarter, in this case 2, 8 and 4, and place them in the 
same respective cells in the lower sub-square. The lower quarter 
or 22, 18 and 24, are placed in the upper square. Likewise the 
left-hand quarter is placed in the right-hand square, and the right- 
hand quarter in the left-hand square. This gives us the required 
square, which is shown in heavy numbers. 

A third method is to write the numbers consecutively, in the 
form of a square, over an area of adjacent squares as in Fig. 5. 
The mean of the series must be placed in the center cell of the 
central or main square and the four next nearest to the center must 
find their places in the corner cells of the main square, which con- 
sequently governs the spacing in writing the series. We then re- 
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move all these numbers to the same respective cells in the main 
square, and this gives us the square shown in Fig. 6. 
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This last method is not preferable, owing to the largeness of 
the primary arrangement, which becomes very large in larger squares. 
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It might however be used in the break-move style,’ where the steps 
are equal to the distance from the center cell to the corner cell, and 
the breakmoves are one cell down when 1 is at the top. 

What seems to be the most simple method is shown in Fig. 7, 
where the odd numbers are written consecutively in the main square 
and directly following in the same order of progression, the even 
numbers are written. 

The even numbers necessarily run over into three adjacent sub- 
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squares. These are removed to the same respective cells in the 
main square, the result of which is shown in Fig. 8. 

It will be noticed that all these methods give identically the same 
results, which I believe are the only possible forms of this style of 
squares. 

The summations of Fig. 3 are 175, the summations of Figs. 4 
and 6 are 65, and the summations for Fig. 8 are 369. Also, all 
complementary pairs are balanced about the center. 

ScHENECTADY, N. Y. Harry A. SAYLES. 


WORK TO BE DONE IN BUDDHIST CRITICISM. 
AN APPEAL TO CHINESE SCHOLARS. 


Perhaps there is nothing more romantic in the history of religion 
than the spectacle of a Parthian prince renouncing his throne in A. D. 
149 and going to China as a Buddhist monk. He spent his life in 
his adopted country, translating parts of the sacred writings into 
Chinese. Acording to his own Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka 
(Oxford, 1883), Nanjio translated 176 original works, of which 


* This style is thoroughly explained in Magic Squares and Cubes by Mr. 
W. S. Andrews. 
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55 are extant. Judging from their titles, 43 of these are Hinayana. 
Anesaki, in his priceless essay, “The Four Buddhist Agamas in 
Chinese” (Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Tokyo, 
1908, pp. 17, 18; 28-31) identifies forty-four of these works with 
texts now extant in the Pali canon. 

Let us look at some of thees texts, and see what kind of books 
were valued in Parthia and China at the time of Justin Martyr! 
Going through the Pali Nikayas in regular order, the first that we 
find is the Mahanidana-sutta (Digha No. 15). This was considered 
important enough to be included in Grimblot’s selections from the 
Long Collection (Paris, 1876) and in Warren’s Buddhism in Trans- 
lations (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1896). The text is No. 31 in 
the same Nikaya, also published by Grimblot. and finally there is 
the last sutta therein. No. 34, the Dasuttara, which gives a remark- 
able survey of Buddhist doctrine, under categories numbered from 
one to ten. 

In the great Middling Collection (as | prefer to call it, because 
it is named after the medium length of its Sutras, and not after its 
position in the Agamas, which varied) our Parthian prince hit upon 
No. 6, which Rhys Davids shose in London, 1700 years later, for 
translation into English in Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XI. Next 
we come to No. 52, and then to No. 87, then to No. 113 (on the 
“True Man’’) and finally to No. 141, the “Analysis of Truths.” In 
this sutta Buddha exhorts the disciples to obey Sariputto and Mog- 
gallano. 

Besides these there are texts from the Classified and Numerical 
Collections, one of which is Buddha’s First Sermon, also included 
by Rhys Davids in his volue of Suttas aforesaid. 

Besides the illustrious Parthian, many more translators of dif- 
fernt nations went to China to continue the good work, and one of 
these, in the third century, translated the gist sutta of the Majjhima, 
the Brahmayu, which gives the vivid account of Buddha’s personal 
appearance, his table-manners, his gait, and daily habits, first made 
known by Spence Hardy in 1853. In Hardy’s medieval version, 
Buddha says grace, but this is not in the Pali. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether the third-century translator found it in the 
lost Hindu original before him. 

In this interesting old Sutta, we have a full-length life-picture 
of Gotamo of undoubted historical truth, and I often say that this 
discourse alone justifies the assertion that we know more about him 
than about Jesus. 
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Now, it has long been my contention that these Hinayana texts 
of the second and third centuries deserve special study. They are 
the first Buddhist Suttas of the primitive collections which we can 
date. The books translated into Chinese in the first three centuries 
were largely Mahayana and later on they were altogether so. Could 
not a little text-book be made of the Pali suttas translated by the 
Parthian, with, say, the third-century Brahmayu added? Give the 
original Pali, and note Chinese various readings, as Anesaki has 
done in my Buddhist and Christian Gospels. 

This perhaps is the most crying need of Buddhist scholarship. 
Next to this, if not before it, I rank the translation of the Great 
Council Discipline (Maha-Sanghika-Vinaya). This sect was the 
sworn enemy of the school of the Elders who have transmitted to 
us the Pali. Each sect accused the other of falsifying the scriptures, 
so that any agreement between them would go back to an enormous 
antiquity. I do not myself believe that the final schism took place 
at Vesali, as the Ceylon Chronicles would have it, but at an obscure 
council held by Agnimitra, about the middle of the second century 
B.C. My reasons for this are the statements from the Great Council 
Discipline translated by Samuel Beal, in his learned Introduction to 
S. B. E., Vol. XIX; and, by the way, I was very much pleased to 
see his pioneer work highly commended by a distinguished French 
sinologue. 

The Great Council Discipline was brought to China by Fa-Hien 
in A. D. 415, and some scholar who had overlooked the translators 
of the earlier centuries once asserted that this Discipline was the 
first Buddhist book we could date! 

One of the most curious things in this Discipline is its list of 
the sacred: books, and it was translated for us by Suzuki in The 
Monist for January, 1904. The present writer has taken occasion 
to draw conclusions from this in previous articles. (See for ex- 
ample, the San Francisco Light of Dharma, January, 1905, and the 
fourth edition of Buddhist and Christian Gospels, Vol. I, pp. 82 and 
266.) 

Ther are reams upon reams of translations and critcal work to 
be done, but, in my opinion, these two are the most eleemntary, 
most necessary and most immediately pressing. I appeal to the 
sinologues of France, Holland and Japan to emulate each other in 
this important task. ALBERT J. EpMUNDs. 

Historical SociETY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Nov. 16, IgIo. 








